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To THE | 
BRITISH NATION, 
AND-TO THE 


INHABITAN TS of Barrisg AMERICA, 


More oanicularly to ſuch who have been 

pleaſed to favour the Plan for the 
Sultan of the Vine, at the Settle- 

ment of New Bourdeaux, in - South 
ann pag 


F the ton * a government, 
founded on perfect reaſon and 

ju ſtice, could be reduced to practice, 
men wight poflibly live much hap- 
a pier, 


F in ] 


pier, at leaſt they might avoid many 


toils, . dangers, diſcaſes, and even 
death, in the purſuit of enterprizes 


they are obliged to form, from the 


necelfiey effects of the preſent eſta- 


bliſhments. Rulers might then go- 
vern men by applying to their rea- 
ſon ; and to convince them of the. 
uſefulneſs of any meaſure. would be - 
ſufficient to enſure their acquieſcence. 


But as this empire of reaſon and per- 


fect right, unhappily for mankind, 
has been found to have had an ex- 
iſtence only in ſome ideal common- 
wealth, the dream of ſome ſpecula- 
tive brains wholly unacquainted with 
men, who becauſe ſome individuals 
are found capable of being enli ghtened 
and guided by reaſon, thence con- 
clude, that great bodies are to be in- 
fluenced by the ſame means. As 


every government therefore. founded 


on this baſis, muſt be of tog nice a 
frame, and be com poſed of too great 
a e of Part to be kept in 

| a due 


1 

2 due poize; the notion of ruling 
by motives of perfect reaſon has been 
juſtly laid aſide. | 

This idea of an empire of reaſon be- 
ing then impracticable, the men of 
experience, in conducting large ſocie- 
ties, found that the only reſource 
left, was to intereſt the paſſions in 
the ſcheme, concerted for the com 
mon advantage. And what reaſon 
found. too heavy a taſk, was delegated 
with better, ſucceſs though it muſt 
be confeſſed ſtill in nitely ſhort of 
compleat happineſs) to ambition, to 

avarice, and to thatuniverſal ropenſity 
by which the variqus Claſſes of ani- 
mals are. perpetuated. | 

But even in this leſs perfect lay 
reaſon comes in for her ſhare; for 
though the paſſions will not allow her 
to decide univerſally,on what is right 
and juſt, yet they never ſcruple to 
liſten with ſubmiſſion, when the ob- 
ject is their own gratification. The 
— 5 then of human e in 


A & | any 
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any ſcheme, is to intereſt the paſſions 
on its fide, a ſecret which whoever 


poſſeſſes, need have no apprehenſions 
for the ſucceſs of his enterprizes. 
There being thus another inferior kind 
of reaſon or juſtice, leſs noble indeed in 
its object, but better adapted for tlie 
1 of its end, we have 
to find out what that * = 
this will always enfure the re 
ſubmiſſion of thoſe to whom py 
roperly applied: and whatever the 
— be, whether of war, po- 
licy or commerce, if its be 
founded In the utility of thoſe” Who 
are to bear che burden and undergo 
the danger, we may be fure of an 
hearty concurrence, and, with proper 
conduct, of an happy iffue.”- », 
Hence property is the firmeſt baſk 
of commerce, which never has, nor 
indeed can floutiſh where the ſecurity 
of this is wanting. And though -_ 
notion of an exclufive property 
things which nature has beſtowed Noe 


the uſe of mankind in common, ex- 
cept 


ekDoe we. ai. ea. AS. 2 i. A. acts. fc A. ._LDAE ADS... at... 
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cept a mere uſufructuaty enjoy · 
ment, have perhaps no foundation 
in abſolute right, yet it is grounded on 
2 ſubordinate juſtice, that of neceſſity, 
and the common emolument. The 
ground work of every human eſta- 
blimment then is property, Which ĩs bit 
another name for the juſtice now men- 
tioned; as the former can ey no ex- 


property is — Aud indeed what 
can be a moro powerful incentive to in- 
duſtry, than Kit 2 man, who. has ex- 
poſed his life, ſaerificed his time, his 
labour, and his funds, 3 
the protection held forth by the Jaws 


in acquiring a property, ſhould en- 


joy it in full ſecurity himſelf, and die 


in firm hopes of tranſmitting it to 


thoſe in whom he may be ſaid to 


perpetuate his ee It was the 
equal adminiſtration of juſtice in re- 


gard to property in conjunction with 


n and wiſe een, 
| 1. . © ., and 
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ari@ihmunity from vexations and op- 
Preffive taxes) which firſt acquired and 


afterwardg ſecur̃ed to this nation, the 
pofſeMofi of ali empire, the idea of 
Which, in reſpect tothe largeneſs of its 
extent, the happineſs of its ſituation, 

Wesch tec of kr prodtionagand thi: 
2 * ren it yields to 
the parent country, exceods all Human 
conception. lg aft mnt wn 
From the grand principles of hu 
man policy let us deſcend to particular 
eſtabliſhments, and ſeg their influence 
With reger to che intereſt of our 
| mm country. 1 fh 
We will paſs over che intermediate 
inſtitutions; by which the natural 
commbdities ef this favoured iſlaud 
Have beef forbid to be tranſported into 
ſorkign. parts unmanofattiired, to the 
entiching of ſtrangers and the impe- 
veriſhing ourſelves ; à policy, by 

which our own artificers have been 
fed, and their numbers multiplied to 
infinity; and how by the ſame wiſe 
za eee r an0h our manufac- 

bas tures 


Li ] 
tures were in ſome meaſure limited tobe 
exported in veſſels built and navigated 
by natives of Britain, whoſe fafety 
thus depends on her own ſons, and 
not on venial and alien arms, as things 
juſtly famous and univerſally known. - 
Vet every thing human has its 
boundaries. The marts which took off 
our productions, could only conſume 
a part, and as artificers multiplied, ſo 
dught alſo the bread by which they 
are ſupported. Neighbour nations 
ſaw into, and ſoon learned to imitate 
the policy they beheld ſo proſperous. 
Even poverty ſupplied them with ad- 
vantages we could no longer boaſt, 
and firſt they ſupplied their on, 
formerly our marts, by which one 
great reſource was cut off; and not 
content with that, became our Tivals 
in foreign countries. Another and 
another nation followed their ex- 
ample, the contagion ſpread through- 
out Europe, and every thing ſeemed 
to threaten ruin to our commerce. 
One expedient remained, and that 
was to ſettle colonies of our na- 
SY a 5 tives 


tives in the world diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus. And hete too we had ri- 
vals. The moſt powerful of theſe 
made ſuch rapid ſtrides as juſtly 
alarmed us. All was at ſtake ; war 
became neceffary, and that neceſſity 
enſured the ſucceſs, and crowned our 
arms. Who ſhall fix the period of 
human revalutions, foreſee their viciſ- 
| Gtudes, or give permanency. to hu- 
man affairs The very expedient by 
which our all was to be ſecured, ſeem- 
ed big with, dreadful conſequences; 
A ſpirit of independence, the off - 

ſpring of exceſſive ſecurity, appeared 
to bave ſuggeſted in thoſe children 
vhom we firſt planted, and but lately 
defended at the expence of out blood 
and treaſure, ideas. of intereſts dif- 
ferent from, and inconſiſtent with 
ours. Diſcord ſtood ready with her 
| lighted 5 0 to give the ignal of a 


. au ſuſpect 5 Len 
were. providin g againſt-the w 
and againſt the ES of each other. 


| From inde a ER ſill menace 
to 


e 
to become dur rivals in wedlth;: ia 
commerce, and, to compleat the mea» 
ſure of our deſtiny, 1 in manufactures, 
What is left, what expedient 
muſt be trled Ves, one there is, and 
but one. It is this, to point out to 
them ſuck objects of commerce, arts, 
and agriculture, as will not only mot 
interfere with, but turn to che emalu- 
ment of tho mother country, Iwill hot 
tow. enter into any minute detail of 
the nature and number of theſe, nos 
of the methods by which. they, may 
be ſucceſsfully attempted. All I. pre- 
ſume to ſay is, that this, and 9 — 
I may ſay it without « bluſh, wah ing 
ſole motive in the attempt, which 1 
now humbly / beg v4 to ſabmit 
to the conſideration. 0 this tua 
and opulent nation. Man l 
not {live idle. It is not in his ga- 
ture. Every limbo exery wembos 
evince, him 10 have been formbd for 
activity. In unoccupied countries, 
his ir ideas ſu ggeſt the nedeiſity af 
— ape 95 n wants: 
7 FE 
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Agriculture therefore will be his firſt 
objet. But ſo extenfive. is the vaſt 
continent of America, that the world 
is too narrow for the corn it would 
ſupply, were this to ak the ſole 01 
moſt general object. 8 
And if v may bim any ebene 
| from [the amazing pepulation in 3 
country which doußler! its people every 
F eighteen years, and from the numbers 
: which: ſwatm thither daily from all 
parts, we ſhall eaſily conceive the neceſ- 
ſity of ſome new employment, ſome 
| untouched branch of . — that 
| mayl ſupply work (for whit mart can 
con ſurtie· the corn and rice, Which ſo 
lartze h continent can grow?) for ſuch 
an infinite multitude as this continent 
will ſoon contain, with any proſpect of 
e the planter . Whęn their 
produRtions thn be carried no 
Br and agrioulture iso pd longer 
6 attended with advantage, they will 
ſet up manufactures. To divert them 
5 - fromiithis; you muſt endeavour. to 
x find out new employment for ſo im- 
| nieaſt number of active people. This 
| may 


may ſeem difficult, but I will venture 
to ſay, it is not impractzcable. Provi- 
dence, with the fame vietyino . doubt of 
finding employment for this reſtleſs 
creature eu he has formed for ac- 
tion, ſeems to have ordered things o 
that different countries ſhould have 
different productions, and to have 
made it a law, that no one country 
ſhould ſupply wherewithal to fatisfy 
the wants and gratify the paſſions of its 
inhabitants. On this roll all the com- 
merce and all the manufactures of the 
known world. Thus Silk and Wool 
are the products of different climes; 
one region yields Wine, another Oil; a 
third country produces Steel, a fourth 
Gold and Silver, and ſo of the reſt: 
nay, to ſuch a paſs has our luxury 
brought mankind, that the four 
quarters of the globe muſt be fan- 
ſacked to furniſh! à common meal. 

And perhaps other wiſe purpoſes 
are anſwered by it; for if we ſup- 
poſe any one country which” ſupplied 
every commodity, wemult;/with the 
poets, either Tuppere a golden age 

an 


is to fay, the patent of every vice 
and of every crime. And it is per- 
haps owing to the paſſion of ayarice 
and the activity it ſpurs men on to, 
that many r ctimes are t 
wht common. 1 : 1 


xiv: ]' 


_ anda perfect innocence to reign in it; 
_ of _ elſe, which 18:5) infinitely more 


probable, an n niverſal indolence, that 


Now were we to 


in contemplating 5 means, I will 
venture to ſay, it were impoſſible to 
ſuggeſt any plan more wonderfully 


adapted to the great purpoſe of 
finding employment fot an infinite 
number of men and contributing to 

augment the commerce and the pub- 


lic revenues of this Nation, 0 
is another unſpeakable advantage ariſ- 
ing from it, occaſioning avaſt augmen- 


tation of the Britiſh navigation, and 


forming a ſeminary for Britiſh ſeamen. 


Beſides, the number of people ne- 


| ceſſarily employed in the cultivation 


of the Vine, ſuppaſes a vaſt conſump- 


| Van of 1 ee 155 
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It is true, the bowels 21 17 
are replete with min ps 0 e 3 
Roa s produce; Flax a Hemp. 
not alarm Britain: for wo 

dane her corn 8 7 branches of 
agriculture ſhould fail, ber time may 
ſtill be too valuable to ſuppoſe ſhe 
can for many ages yet to come, have 
leiſure to entertain the ſmalleſt, no- 
tion of ſuch an attempt. She can em- 

loy her time to greater advantage. | 
the can cultivate the Vine: and 
whilſt you continue to rule with 
juſtice 455 moderation 2 N 705 the 
finds her account in the, e ſtablihments 
you ſet on foot; whilſt the feels * 
perior, advantage in products entirely 
different from Yqurs; depend upon it, 
| ſhe will never entertain the leaſt 
g thoughts. of rivaling, your manufac- 
tures,,, / 
Jr, (Wy „Were it neceſſary, 10 
calculate 82 8 ariſing UNS 
| revenues of Britain by fuch an 4185 
a bliſhment; the inference may 
1 5 drawn, by conlidering, the high 
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duties paid for this 3 and 
grateful beverage. Theſe are things 
ſq evident, that I ſhall not take up 
my reader's time by entering into any 
minute detail of them. As to other ad- 
vantages, the example of F rance, which 
has been enabled to ſend ſo many 
great armies into the field, as mel 
by means of the vaſt number of p e 


employed x in her Vineyards, as any 


her means whatever, is equal to. a 
demon{tration: wh 1 
But the could neither ec e 
them, nor ſend them to her armies,. 
ir- the havoc which fatigue, 
peri 5, and the ſword make in 
them, if ſhe were pot naturally pr pro- 
lific. And whence is France ſo fruit- 
ful in men, but by the uſe of the 
juice of the Grape? fo, that the 
wholeſomeneſs of this divine liquor i is 
demonſtrated by the example! of this 
ore populous nätigid at t Gar very 
doors. 5 128 7 * 1971 
+ Wine too is a ' bulky PE 1 


And ſo great is the diflance between. 


701 Britain 
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Britain, and America, and. ſuch is the 
extent of the ocean Which riſes be? 
tweer- ours and theit greater world 
that the number of Britiſh ſeamen, 
out beſt bulwark and only ſecure 
defence, not to mention that of 
the | ſhip-builders, coopers, ſmiths, 
and other uſeful artizans neceſſary in 
building ſhips and making :veſlels, 
employed for tranſporting; it home to 
Europe, muſt be almoſt infinite. 
In a word, America is a laſting 
ſource of Wealth to this nation, f 
ſhel is not wanting: to -herſelf., She 
has only to make wiſe and uſeful 
eſtabliſhments there: the vaſt extent 
to which theſe may be acquired. 
and their advantages, are equally be- 
yond human, conception; and the 
mind 4 is loſt in, mene of the 
object. e ot r eg 14.748 
It may not be jiridortinhne to- add 
to all that has been ſaid, that as fo- 
reignets of the proteſtant commu- 
nion not only may be employed; but 
are by much the fitteſt for this branc 


of 


[i 
_ of a agritulture, as that to which they 
. been trained from their cradles; 
"hw natives of Britain are thereby;re- 
ſerved ſor her "own. manufactures, ſo 
that thecountty, whichis tlie caſe with 
the Spaniſh-eſtabliſhments i in-the new 
world, is: not-thereby drained of its 
„people. For Why 18; Spain à defart 
compared with othier: nations, - who 
hase eftabliſhments in America ? Be- 
ſides the rigour of ber laws, the 
_ -eruel genius of her religion, and the 
preſent deſpotic diſpoſition of her ouce 
free governmentz ali of which have their 
ſhare im it; it is wing to her ſuſpicious 
Policy, in denying to foreigners all 
acceis into her colonies, Not confider- 
ing chat the multitude of her 10 
is the only true riches of a nation, in 
vonſideration of which all her gold and 
ſilver are as nothing; and that this life- 
blood is to h huſbanded with the great- 
eſt care, as that on which the health 
and exiſtence of the ſtate wholly de- 
pend. The advantage of 4 branch of 
eee of being cartied on 


by 


w 2 —_ >» ” W w O& F „ 


once an exotie. But why: 


boaſt a fruit ſupenor to any. that 


( ix |] 


by foreignors, is therefore eee, 


evident. | 

Every thing ed A: -profprrcun 
iſſue of this Moen and national un- 
dertaking. The novelty of the ob- 
ject gives no cauſe to apptehend for 
the ſucceſs. The Vine, though nov 
common, was once à ſtranger to 
theſs climes, and, like the Cherry- 
tree with many other plants, is an in. 
digene of the caft, now it 
flonriſhes | in alien foils, and is an 
inhaditant where it was 
doll men. 
on the vines which! may lay claiin 
to kong ription? What! cam any 
ohe pretend to aſſert” that che Pine- 


| apple, to fa y nothing! bf thoſe Golden 


ones, our Orangen like that too, 


of foreign extraction, is not the 


production of à much warmet lune 
than ours, fince eben in theſe” nor- 
thern parts, Plebeian tables on 


erer grew” in 'Heſperian/ gardens 7 
Thus the productions and fruits of 
the 


L 

the warmer elimates may, by addreſs 
and careful management, be natu- 
ralized in colder regions, and in ; time 
live as hardily, and endure the in- 
temperature of air, froſts, and damps, 
as well! asg the oldeſt ſtanders and 
moſt veteran productions of this nor- 
thern elevation. iO A denne 

But it as treſpaſſing on ft par 


tience to have recourſe to arguments, 
which: the caſe does not need. The 


Vine isla native of America. And this 
divine plant may be found throughopt 
that vãſt continent: from the mouth of 
the Miſſiſippi to that of the St. Lav 
rence here it is as common as now, 
and much mare ſo than formerly in 
France and Italy. This ſpontaneous 
production of the ſoil is a ſure, proof of 
the ſucceſs of the preſent enterprize, 
that of eſtabliſhing its culture there, 
for wHomſoever the honour of procur- 
ing ſo rich a bleſſing may be reſerved. 
It invites the huſbandman, and freely 
tenders him an inexhauſtible fund of 
0s cos 5, neben 


eee 
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riches; if he is not wanting to his 
own-intereſt, and, which to a 
man is dearer than his own, to that 
of his poſterity. Andi if the, native 
production of the 1oil;z if the tem- 
perature of climate; if land to be had 
almoſt ſor the poſſeſſing; if freedom 
from oppreſſive taxes; if the favour- 
able opinion of the wiſeſt men, and the 
beſt qualified judges if the counte- 
nance which a gracious and beneficent 
Monarch vouchſafes to beſtow on it; if 
advantage to the planter; and to ur 
common cduntty, and the enſur- | 
ing an. harmonious correſpondegce : 
between Britain and "America for 
many ages yet to come; be any encou- 
ragement to promiſe ſucceſß to an en- 
terprize, I know of none more Happy, 
more favoured a theſe points than 
this before us. n. 

The climate we haye ſeen can be | 
no objection. The Vine came, origi- 
nally. from countries much, warmer 
has France, and even than, Italy, 
The culture of it therefore in Ames 


rica, 


[ n 
fea, ſeems s if it were reſtoring it 
f from banifhment; to its native eoun- 


try, and to the land of its anceſtors, 
if I may be allowed to give a ſort of 
life to things inanimate.” The ſoil is 
n6 leſs favourable than the chmate. 
Nor can it be thought that this vaſt 
continent does not contain land ca- 
pable of nouriſhing every kind of 
vegetable production: nor can it be 
imagined, that a foil ſufficientiy rich, 
and a ſun warm enough to produce the 
Anand, is too cold for the Vine, which 
gtows not only in gardens but alſo in 
open fields, in countries inſinitely 
cold err 285 Ni „andes 
* But why make uſa ef probableivon- 
s, hen ocular: proof may be 
had f Believe your ſenſes. Wine has 
been made in America. -Unleſs any 
man will ſay that the ſoib that pro- 
ducetd one pipe may not as taſily pro- 
duce a milſien Propagate the plant, 
enlarge your Vineyards, and you en- 
large the quirtny%of Wines at 
pleaſure. then do we heſitate 
where every thing promiſes ſucceſs ? 
4 The 
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TheSoilz the climate: the Vine growing 
ſpontaneous every here; nay Wine 
actually made, and a ready market for 


much larger quantities than you can 
for many years be ſuppoſed able ta 
make with the utmoſt activity, call a · 
loud: in a word, honour.independance, 
wealth, ſtretch out their hands to us ! 
and (hall we be wanting to ourſel ves? 

If therefore there ate the higheſt 
proofs that the Vine may be culti- 
vated with -the-. greateſt: ſucceſo in 
America, we have every inducement 
to move us to ſet about this important 
and national enterprize. Nor thould 
the jealouſy of any allies deter us from 
ſo noble a purſuit. Our moſt power 
ful ties are with our ow]ʃn colonies, 
our brethren, and our blood. They 
look up to us as parents, who owe 
them defence and encouragement. As 
we have ſpent our blood in protecting 
them, let us now generouſly contribute 
to render that independance purchaſ- 
ed for them at ſo high a price, yet 
more valuable. The ſureſt bond of 

1 affection 


L ]| 
affection is beneficence; gratitude is 
the beſt and the ſureſt return, of ' a 
generous munificence. It Pays itſelf 
by the delig ghifol feelings it excites 
in noble minds: and this of all the 
virtues may eſpecial ber ſuid to 
be Uits own reward. By this, man 
ſoars above humanity, and becomes 2 
kind of God on cartn. 
Let not then. any jealoußtes of allies 
make us temiſs in prometingthe hap- 
pineſt of thoſe wWHñom we ought to 
conſider asi children. "Portugal -and 
Spain, the countries to whom we 
ſhewi u preference in the conſumption 
of theit Wines, by their own ex am- 

ple hayc ſnewn us what was already 
no more than our duty If They 
flieiw a manifeſt partiality to d nu- 
tion to which they are connected h 
much infenjor ties, ſhal! We ſcruple 
to ſhew a like favour to the deſcen- 
dents: of Britons- hey, favoùr Our 
enemies; and ſhall We meanhj aban- 
don our countrymen (tor uch we 


ou always — them)? 
5 n . Theſe 


I 


Theſe, in whatever light it ſhall 
pleaſe this great commercial nation to 
conſider them, were my motives for ſub- 
mitting to its judgement the following 
ſheets, on the methods purſued with 
the greateſt ſucceſs in France in this 
beneficial branch of huſbandry, andfor 
entering on this weighty undertak- 
ing. In this I have embarked my 
r all, and mean to crown my at- 
tempt by dedicating my life and la- 
bours to the proſecution of this noble 
plan. Let the event to myſelf be as 
it will, nothing human can rob me 
of the heart - felt ſatisfaction of having 
made numbers of families, groaning 
under the iron hand of oppreſſion 
and poverty, independent and happy. 
They, through the divine protection, 
will now enjoy the fruits of their in- 
duſtry, nor will cruel rapacious ty- 
ranny henceforth rob them of the juſt 
rewards of their ſweat and toil as 
heretofore. I am happy too in the 
thoughts that my feeble endeavours 
may poſſibly open the eyes of the na- 
b tion, 


Li 
tion, and of thoſe in whoſe power, and 
whoſe duty it is to promote this branch 
of agriculture, and in the end give 
bread, wealth, and affluence to millions, 
as well as contribute to aggrandize this 
nation, which may juſtly be ſtiled the 
protectreſs and the rewarder of honeſt 
_ " Induſtry. But that I fear it might be 
| thought to proceed from vain-glory, 
I would fay that my own intereſt is 
with me but a very ſubordinate con- 
ſideration. I know the common fate 
of projects to their projectors, where 
thoſe who come after uſually reap the 
benefit of other mens inventions, 
and of eſtabliſhments which are none 
of theirs. 'My attempt has not been 
confined to laying the plan. Having 
reſided in the ſettlement of New- 
Bourdeaux, in South Carolina, at the 
head of a ſmall colony of French, 
which has ſince been happily aug- 
- mented by an additional number of 
| families, 


( 
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families, partly of the ſame nation, 
and partly Germans, I employed my 
whole time in the cultivation of the 
Vine. Neither pains, ſollicitations, 
hazard, nor expence, have been 
ſpared to procure a ſupply of plants 
of the beſt growths of Champagne 
and Burgundy. Theſe are now 
flouriſhing and by propagation will 
furniſh Vines in ſufficient numbers, 
wherewith to ſtock the Vineyards of 
my coloniſts, as well as thoſe of the 
new-ſettlers, to the number of one 
hundred and fifty families, who are 
ready to embark with me in this 
view. They are all Vignerons to 
a man, experienced and trained in 
this ſort of huſbandry from their 
infancy. The promiſing aſpe& of 
the eſtabliſhment was demonſtration 
to thoſe on the ſpot. It was well 
known at Charles - Town. Nor 


ought I to conceal the candonr 
b 2 and 


— 
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and zeal for his country of the 


excellent Mr. Bull, Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Province, who was 
pleaſed not only to confirm the ma- 


nifeſt ſucceſs of this project, by 


his approbation, but alſo to honour 
me with his recommendation to 
Lord Hillſborough, his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſter for the affairs of the Britiſh 
America. Although the noble Lord's 
not vouchſafing me his countenance on 


my firſt application was an unexpected 


mortification, yet did I not ſuffer 
it to damp my ſpirits, nor to make 
me remit my aſſiduity. Nor will. 
it perhaps be heard hereafter with- 
out ſome ſurprize, that eighty gal- 
lons of Wine, made in this very 


ſettlement by Chriſtopher Gerb (for 
it is fit his memory ſhould be pre- 


ſerved) part of which has been ſub- 
mitted to the examination of the 


noble Society . for the pro- 
„ motion 


©. 
motion of every laudable attempt 
in arts, agriculture, and commerce, 
could not inſpire his patriotic ſpi- 
rit with ſentiments warm enough 
to grant it his protection. What 
all my ſollicitations attempted in 
vain, time and my happier ſtars 
have ſince effected. The under- 
taking will not be left to ſtruggle 
with oppoſition, nor fink under dif- 
ficulties, for want of a protector. 
Another Miniſter has been generous 
enough to view it with different eyes, 
and A VERY GREAT AND EXALTED 
 PerRSONAGE, whoſe gracious appro- 
bation overwhelms me with ſo much 
gratitude, that I confeſs, I dare not 
preſume to mention his high rank, 
has deigned to ſay, that he conſiders 
the eſtabliſhment as his own. | 
After ſo many convincing proofs 
of the - univerſal approbation, what 
can I poſſibly ſay more, but that 
mY to 


to promote this important object, 
ſhall be the grand aim and buſineſs 


of my life; and that J am, 


With the moſt inviolable faith, and 


unceaſing gratitude, 


the Britiſh Nation's, and her Ame- 
rican Colonies' - 


moſt obedient, and 


moſt devoted ſervant, 


L. DE Sr. PIERRE. 
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Planting and cultivating the VINE; 


AS ALSO 


Of making and preſerving the beſt Sorts 
of WINES, Ge. | 


, W IN E is a liquor too univerſally | 


known, to require that I ſhould 

here take up my own and my reader's 
time, in any panegyric on its ſuperior 
excellence, or manifold uſes. I will only 

ſay, that it is allowed by every one, wa- 

ter- drinkers not excepted, that ita 
peculiar properties are to ſtrengthen 
dhe ſtomach, purify the blood, promote 
B perſpira- 


121 
perſpiration, and aſſiſt all the faculties of 
the mind and. body ; and nothing but the 
inordinate uſe of this liquor, can hinder 
theſe ſalutary effects. It is however true, 
that the culture of the Vine is attended 
with a conſiderable expence; but to make 
amends, the returns are alſo very conſi- 
derable. The demand is univerſal, and 
the profits large, eſpecially when the pro- 
prietor is enabled, by the facility of car- 
riage, or by means of his correſpondents, 


to diſpaſe of it in countries where wine 


bears a good price, which is the caſe 


with regard to Great Britain and Ire- 


land, Holland, the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, E Germany, Sweden,. Denmark, 
Ruſſia, and in general throughout the 
north of Europe. 


ing, is, that by keeping wine for ſome 


years, a conſiderable advantage accrues 


toy the proprictor ; becauſe, in E rope at 
. it ſeldom happens chat there are good 


vintages 


Another circumſtance worth remark- 


Ly) | 
vintages for three years running; and 
one year's. infecundity is ſure amply 
to repay the culture, by the ſale of the 
wines of the preceding ſeaſon. This ſingle 
conſideration makes the huſbandman. 
chearfully lay out the neceſſary expences 
which the Vineyard demands, as well as 
run thoſe hazards which this ſpecies of 
huſbandry is expoſed to in Europe. 

It. muſt, however, be - acknowledged, 
that it is very often through the fault of 
the proprietor or his vignerons, that the 
Vine turns aut unfruitful: when the 
former, for inſtance, either from igno- 
rance or parſimony, has not made choice 
of the beſt plants, or of a proper ſpot of 
ground; or when the latter happen to be 
negligent in giving the neceſſary dreſſings: 
others again overdo things, which is a ge- 
neral fault among the huſbandmen, who, 
more attentive to their own: immediate 
profit, than to that of their landlord, 
force the Vines, and keep: them ſo over-- 
32 loaded 
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loaded with wood, that they ſink under 
it and ſoon periſn. On which account, 
they who have a proper knowledge of 
their true intereſt, never farm out their 
vineyards, or entruſt the management of 
them to any; but ſuperintend them them- 
ſelves, as the ſmalleſt neglect is, in this 
huſbandry, often irreparable, even to ſuch 
a degree, as to render it neceſſary to take 
up and replace every ſingle plant in them. 
In extenſive vineyards, the huſbandman 
ſees every thing done himſelf; and as by 
this: attention he meliorates, ſpares, and 
dreſſes his plants at pleaſure, his reward 
is often an hundred fold. It is an obſer- 
vation of ſome ſtanding, that the Pari- 


ſtans make complaints of their vineyards, 


which are never heard in the mouths of 
the people of Orleans, Burgundy, or 
Champagne, becauſe the latter ſuperintend 
them themſelves, and ſpare no pains nor 
caſt in their cultivation; whereas the ava- 
rice, ignorance, and neglectfulneſs of thoſe 


of the iſle of France, or at leaſt of thoſe 
to 


[s] 

to whoſe care they entruſt them, is the 
occaſion that their vineyards are greatly 
inferior, very unfruitful, and laſt but a 
ſhort while. wo" 1%. 46% 

It is paſt a doubt, that the produce of 
a vineyard is greatly beyond that of the 
ſame quantity of land laid down in gar- 
dens, or in corn-land, if properly culti- 
vated : for an acre, of vineyard ground 
commonly yields from ten- to twelve 
muids * of wine one year with another; and 
there is beſides the profit of the ſlips, 
which ſhoot up in great numbers, and 
which may be either tranſplanted, con- 
verted into new ones, or fold. I do not 
mention the profit ariſing from grapes, 
whether for domeſtic conſumption, or for 
ſale, with or without preparation, which 
may be done ſeveral ways ; they are, for 
inſtance, dried in the ſun, or in an oven. 
There are moroever candied raiſins, caſk- 


railins, &c. | 
The nid contains about fifty-one gallons, 


B 3 CHAP. 
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Of the expoſure of the Vineyard, and of the | 
ſeveral Species of Vines. 1 


Lthough every country have its par- 
| ticular manner of drefling the Vine, 
and of making wine, yet theſe peculiari- 
ties are far from being eſſential; for they 
are all dependant on one general ſyſtem, | 
which every one varies according to his 
taſte or fancy, when he puts it in prac- 
Tice. - It is even to theſe different prac- 
tices that huſbandry owes its perfect ion. 
I have confined my refearches to the three 
wine countries of Orleans, Champagne, 
and Burgundy, as in them we are ſure of 
meeting with what moſt deſerves our at- 
tention on this head. Each of theſe has 
ns peculiar improvements, from the aſ- 
ſemblage of which we are to form our 


ſyſtem of culture, and not, as roo many 
| do, 


[7] 


do, ſupinely creep after the models to be 


found in our own villages; and from ex- 
periments made from fuch rettrarks, im- 
prove the huſbandry where it happens to 
be inferior. For it is an axiom in this 
kind of culture, that the firſt vineyards 
owe the reputation and ſuperiority of their 
wines wholly to the ſuperior cate and 
expence beſtowed on them by the pto- 
prietors, Inferior vineyards ate to mo- 
del their practice after theſe; their wines 
will be better in quality; their Vines, at 

leaſt, will produce better, and laſt longer. 


Of the Jeil proper for 7 4 4a 


There are three things to be conſidered 
in the ſoil, before we plant it with Vines; 
its quality, ſituation, and expoſure. 

Such lands where there is a great depth 
of earth, are fitter for corn, than lands 
where the ſoil is thin; and thoſe where the 
mold is not ſo deep, are preferable for the 

B 4 Vine. 
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Vine. What gives its delicacy to wine, 
is when the roots extend horizontally, and 
not downwards; but then this ſmall depth 
of earth muſt not lie on a bed of chalk, 
nor on the tuf. | 

The chief thing of all is, that the mold 
be good, 

A light ſoil, inclining to * is fitteſt 


for the Vine, and produces the beſt wines: 


but yet. this. ſand muſt .not be a barren 
ſand, which is only fit for ſcouring of veſ- 


ſels. On the contrary, it is eſſential that 


it have ſome ſubſtance : ſandy ſoils, where 
rye is found to thrive, are well enough 
adapted for the Vine, though the grapes 
never arrive at fuch a degree of ſweetneſs as 
to produce good wine; ſuch ſands not con- 
taining a ſufficient quantity of the ſalts re- 
quilite for vegetation ; but when theſe ſoils 
are of a better ſubſtance, are more im- 
pregnated with ſalts, together with an 
happy expoſure, the vine thrives in them, 

. and 


>- ... Fed 
and the grape comes to a good degree of 
maturity. 

As to colour, it has been remarked, 
that a yellow ſand 1s well enough adapted 
for the larger Vines, ſuch as thoſe of 
Treſſeau, Meunies, and Plantes Verds: that 
a whitiſh ſand, though in other reſpects 
of tolerable good ſubſtance, never pro- 
duced any thing good : but that the black 
ſand is the beſt of all others, chiefly when 
ſituated about the middle of 'a riſing 
ground. | 

I ſuppoſe all the res to As fa- 
yourable expoſure ; for all ſands whatever, 
which are ſituated in bottoms or moiſt 
places, are never of any worth for the 
culture of the Vine, and even- what wy 
produce i is always tart. 

With regard to tiff ſoils, and ſuch as. 
are hard to work, thoſe of the clayey k ind 
are only fit for the potter's uſe : thoſe 
conſiſting of good mold, called terres fran. 
ches, that is, ſuch as without being clayey, 
25 B 5 are 
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are yet pretty ſtiff, produce an inſipid 


kind of grape, containing little or none of 


the vinous quality; although in theſe the 


Vine thrives well enough, and puts forth 
exceeding ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, has 
its leaf always green, and yields a ſuffi- 
ciently large quantity of grapes. In ſoils 
which are {tiff in the leaſt degree, the Vine 
thrives extremely, yields well, laſts long, 
and ſucceeds to our wiſhes, provided they 
lie on riſing grounds, in a fouthern ex- 
poſure; for otherwiſe the wine will always 
be of a very middling flavour, let the 
year be ever ſo hot, by reaſon that ſtiff 
ſoils are naturally ſtrong and moiſt. 

Stony land is in general not amiſs for 


the Vine, as it has not fo much moiſture 


and ſubſtance, and is not ſo cold as ſtiffer 
ſoils. Such where the fones are large and 
Mack, on a reddiſh earth, yield more under 
Vines than under corn. The wine indeed 
is not ſo delicate, but is good enough for 


the lower claſs of A for houſehold 


uſes. 


Ln! 
uſes. When the tones are white and 
ſmaller, on an earth not ſo red as the fore- 
going, the Vine ſucceeds better, and the 
wine is more delicate, eſpecially if the ex- 
poſure happens to be favourable. When 
the earth is of a yellowiſh caſt, and the 
frones ſmaller than in the two preceding 
kinds, the Vine ſucceeds yet better, as 
well as the wine: the ſoft ſubſtance of this 
yellow earth is mixed with the ſmall 
ſtones, which being of a dry nature, and 
eaſily heated by the ſun's rays, commu» 
nicates to the Vine an exquiſite Juice with 
the true degree of maturity. A yellowiſh 
or brown earth, with fmall ſtones, alſo pro- 
duces excellent wine. The grape always 
ripens well, and gives the wine an exquiſite 
relifh in theſe ſtony ſoils, when they hap- 
pen to be on declivities and in an happy 
expofure. Such are moſt of the vineyards 
of Beaune, Chablis, Tonerre, Auxerre, Cou- 
langes, and Champagne. But then the 
B 6 Vine 
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Vine will not endure ſo long as in richer 


and ſtiffer ſoils. 


There are alſo clayey, ſtom, and gra- 
velly foils, with a great quantity of pebbles, 
or clay at bottom, with loam on the ſurface : 
theſe are notwithſtanding good, provided 
there be any rich earth mixed with them, 
and that they be refreſhed with frequent 


dreſſing : but when the ſtones are on the 


ſurface, and in too large a quantity, we 
muſt beware of planting here, becauſe theſe 
ſtones are of perpetual detriment to the 
Vine; in ſummer, by the heat they rever- 
berate; and in the winter, by the great 
chillneſs they communicate. 

Chalkyor marley ſoils, ſuch as at Joiguy, on 
the Marne, are proper enough for the Vine; 


but the wine has commonly a ſavour or taſte 


of the ſoil, whether it be chalk or marl, 
eſpecially in hot years; notwithſtanding, we 
muſt not neglect to plant ſuch land, when 
the expoſure is happy. In the neighbour- 
hood of Joigny they always fetch from the 

| adjacent 
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adjacent foreſt a certain kind of yellow 
earth, which they call du tateux. This they 
mix with their wh:tifþ earths, in order to 
correct their defects. 
There are alſo fertile earths of a middling 
depth and ſubſtance, where all kinds of 
vegetable productions ſucceed. The Vine 
alſo thrives tolerably well in theſe ; but in 
hot years the grape is inſipid, and in wet 
does not ripen as it ſhould ; ſo that the 
wine is never good, 


Sandy ſoils yield a pretty 8 kind 
of wine, though in ſmall quantities, and 


the Vine in theſe is ſubject to the blight. 
In dry and hot ſoils the Vines are ſlender 
if they be not refreſhed with proper dung- 
ings. 

In general, that the fruit of the Vine 
may be abundant and good, there is re- 
quired a fine light mold: this is the pro- 
pereſt ſoil of any ; it muſt be neither too 
ſtiff, too deep, not too fine, nor over 
light; yet rather light than otherwiſe. 


Neither 


Neither muſt it be too meagre, nor too 
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rich, but rather ſubſtantial than lean. 


Situation proper for a Vineyard. 


As to /ituation, the beſt is that on a 


riſing ground, which is preferable to that 


on a plain or level, although the latter 


yield a larger quantity of wine, and laſt 


conſiderably longer. Neither muſt it be 
elevated on the brow 'of a mountain, 


where it would have too much air, and be 


too much expoſed to high winds: it ſhould 
be placed on a fine declivity, not too ab- 
rupt, but rather elevated than low, in 


order to the freer admittance of the ſun's 


rays. of 
We muſt alfo take care to avoid plant- 
ing in places too dry; and ſtill more are 
we to beware of fuch as are too moiſt or 
watery. The Vine is long lived in theſe, 
it is true, but the wine it yields is of a 
mean reliſh, and will not keep. It will 

not, 
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not, however, be amiſs there ſhould be 
ſome ſmall moiſture in the neighbourhood 
of the vineyard, which may gently re- 
freſh the thirſty roots ; but then this muſt 
neither be a ſpring level with the ſurface 
of the ground, nor yet too near the roots 
of the plants. Above all things, we are 
to beware, leſt the Vine contract a reliſh 
from ſome bitter or brackiſh water, and 
ſo the wine have the ſame ill flavour. 
For this reaſon we muſt never plant in 
deep vales, or low places, though they 
yield grapes in abundance: but the wine 
is always of an ill reliſh, and at beſt 
inſipid. They are even always hard, as 
the grapes in ſuch never come to ma- 
turity at a fit ſeaſon, They are beſides 
continually expoſed to ſuffer from the 
winter and ſpring froſts; the grapes are 
liable to rot, which communicates a 
muſty taſte to the Wine, and with that, 
when the ſeaſon is rainy, the ſkins burſt, 
on account of their too great moiſture, 
4 and 
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and the wine of them is inſipid, and 
ſubject to grow ſour. 

If, notwithſtanding, we are forced to 
plant in ſuch places, we ſhall hereafter 
lay before the reader the means of do- 
ing it with leſs hazard; but we ſhould 
endeavour as much as may be, that' our 
Vine-plantations be on hills or declivitles: 
they will not take there ſo eaſily as on a 
flat; but when once they have thoroughly 
taken root, they will yield a much more 
palatable wine, as the Pariſians expe- 
rience, though in various degrees, in their 
vineyards of Argenteuil, Surene, &c. '_ 

The beſt ſoils then for Vines are on 
declivities; but as it is not on the loweſt, 
flatteſt, nor wetteſt part of the declivity, 
that the beſt wine grows, ſo neither is it 
on that part of it which is the moſt ele- 
vated, and hotteſt : nor yet is it on the 
moſt abrupt or ſteep part of the riſing 
ground that the moſt ſuperlatively excel- 
lent wine is made. It 1s in concayities 

| in 
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in the middle part, where it begins to 
ſwell into an hill; for there the moſt ex- 
quiſite juices of the earth, as well as the 
rays of the ſun, are concentrated. Hence 
this part is called at Dijon, rognon de la 
cole. 


Expoſure of the Vineyard. 


As to the expoſure, or aſpect of the vine- 
yard, every body knows that too open, 
cold, and windy ſituations are unfavoura- 
ble. It muſt not be placed on the top of 
mountains, nor lie open to the north- eaſt 
wind. It delights in a warm ſerene air, 
and dreads cold, rains, high winds, and 
hurricanes. It loves ſoft and gentle 
breezes, bur chiefly thrives in a ſouthern 
or ſouth-eaſt aſpect: A weſt expoſure 


though inferior is to be altogether 


deſpaired of; but that towards. the north 
is abſolutely to be rejected in ſuch tem- 
perate climates as is that of France. On 


the contrary, in hot climates, a nor- 


thern 
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them is the beft expoſure, as defendiny | 
the Vines from the fcorching heats when | 
the fun is fourh, which would burn them 
N | 
The predominant winds in each parn- 
eular country are alſo to be taken into 
conſideration, in order to make choice of 
ſuch ſpots where the Vines may be leſs 
expoſed to thoſe that are moſt noxious. 
Our predecefiors uſed to make proof 
of che foil they allorted for the vineyard 
by water: firſt they dug up an heap of 
earth rwo foot in depth; then taking 
an handful from the top, middle, and 
dottom, mixed them for three experi- 
ments, and ſhaking them in a glafs filled 
with very clear rain water, afterwards 
left it to ſettle till all the earth fell to the 
bottom of the glaſs; when the water was 
grown ſufficiently limpid, they taſted it, 
and by its ſavour judged of that which 
the grapes growing in ſuch a ſoil would 
produce in the wine, imagining it muſt 

have 
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have the ſame reliſh with the water : but 


this experiment ſeems too uncertain to 


be depended on. . We fhall hereafter ex- 
plain the nature of ſuch plants as are beſt 
adapted to every kind of foil, and like- 
wiſe what may be done to rectify its 
defects. 

Laftly, It is proper to obſerve, in re- 
gard to the expoſure of the vineyard, 
that it muſt by no means be overſhaded, 
whether by adjoining buildings, or trees 
of any kind whatever; as we here mean 
only to treat of middling or low Vines, 
Tuch as are cultivated almoſt chroughout 
France; and not of tall Vines, which 
are commonly ſeen in Italy, and other hot 
climates, where they are trained to climb 


on trees for ſupport and protection from 


the heats. 


th 
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Of. the principal kinds of Vine-plants, and 
- 'bow to diftinguiſh their youths and 
22 


| The mol eſteemed ſorts of Vine 
plants, and thoſe moſt generally culti- 
vated, whether for making wine, ver- 
juice, or the table, are, the Morillon, Pin- 
Neau, Chapelas, the Muſcadin, Corinth 
Na voiji as Burgundy,  Bourdelais, ſan 
| Moireau or Prunelle, Melier, Gamet, and 

Gcuais. Beſides theſe principal kinds, I 
ſhall take notice of ſeveral more, men- 
tioning, as well as I am able to recollect, 
the different names given them in dif- 
ferent provinces, that I may be the bet- 
ter underſtood throughout the work; 
and the rather, as this multiplicity of 
names, of which each province aſſigns 
one of its own, which is altogether un- 
known every where elſe, has been the 
cauſe that ſeyeral perſons have impro- 


perly 
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perly increaſed, and thereby confounded, 
the names and forts of Vines almoſt 
without end.] 1 Hy 
1». Of the Morillons there are ſeveral 
ſorts known almoſt every where, and ex- - 
cellent as well in the vineyard as garden, 
that is, for wine, or for the table. | 
The early grape, the Madelaine, or 
baſting Morillon, which is often ripe by 
the middle of Auguſt, is a kind of black 
grape, rather curious than uſeful, be- 
cauſe its huſk is hard, and that it is very 
ſubject to the fly: it is eſteemed only 
for its being early ripe; and is never 
good but when planted in ſome corner 
of che Harden, which lies expoſed to the 
ſouth, and is ſheltered from hurtful 
winds. | 

The Morillon called Taconné is better 
than the preceding for making wine ; it 
is ripe ſoon after the haſting Morillon. 
is a good bearer, and makes excellent 
wine: it alſo _ by the name of the 

Miller, 
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Miller, becauſe of its white mealy leaves: 
Is delights. in a light ſandy ſoil. 
The common black Morillon, in Bur- 
gundy called Pinneau, and in Orleans, Au- 
vernac, becauſe the plants came firſt from 
Auvergne, is of a very ſweet, ſaccharine 
taſte, of a black hue, excellent for the 
table, ſucceeds well in all kinds of foils, 
and in the neighbourhood of Paris is 
thought to yield the beſt wines, Its wood 
when cut is redder than that of any other 
Vine: the beſt is that which is ſhort, the 
eyes of which are not more than three 


fingers aſunder: its fruit is thick, and in 


larger cluſters, and the leaf rounder than 
others of the ſame ſpecies. There is." ſgggnd 
ſpecies of the Marillan, called. Pinneau 


aigret, which is but an indifferent bearer ; 


its grape producing fmall. ſtraggling ber- 
ries: but the wine made from theſe is 
ſtrong, and even of a better quality than 
that of the firſt ſpecies ot Moril/ons., The 


ſecand, or Pinneau. aigret, has the ſtem. 


or 
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or wood longer, thicker, more pithy, and 
more porous than the other: the eyes 
diſtant about four fingers at leaſt; the 
bark very red on the outſide, and the 
leaf cut into three, in the form af a gooſe 
foot, like that of the fig. There is a 
third ſpecies of the Morillon, called franc 
Morillon, lampereau, or becane ; it flowers 


| before the other Vine plants, and yields 


a wine as good as that of the other 
Morillons. This has its wood or ſtem 
blackiſh, as is likewiſe the fruit; makes a 
fine ſhew when in flower and in its 
verdure, but at, the time of its matu- 
rity, it ſheds one half, and ſometimes 
more: its wood is of a more luxuriant 
growth than any, as well in thickneſs as 
in heighth; the eyes, whence it puts 
forth branches are alſo more diſtant. 


There is likewiſe a white Morillon, 
which is alſo excellent for the table, but it 


has a harder ſkio than the common black 
Morillon : 
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Morillon: there is beſides the grey Au- 
vernac of Orleans. 

2*%, The Chaſſelas, otherwiſe called the 
Muſcadet, or white grape of Bar-ſur-aube, is 
a large, white, and excellent grape, whe- 
ther for the table, and for long keeping 
or drying, or for making good wine : its 
berries are not thick : it ſucceeds above 
all in ſtony vineyards, as in theſe it ripens 
more eaſily, There is alſo another ſpe- 
cies of the Bar-ſur-aube white grape, 
which is the large Corinthian, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak by and by. 

The Black Chaſſelas, called in Provence 
and in Languedoc, the Greek grape, 1s more 
uncommon and curious than the white ; 
or even the red, whoſe berries are larger 
it takes but little colour, and both are ex- 
cellent. 

3*%. There are Muſcadines of ſeveral 
ſorts, for the moſt part exquiſite. The 
white Muſcadine, or of Frontignan, has a 


long, large cluſter, with the berries very 
| cloſe , 
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cloſe; it is excellent to eat, or in con- 
fectionary, to make good wine, or to 
dry in the ſun, or in the oven. 

The white haſting Muſcadine of Piemont, 
has its cluſter longer, the grapes leſs 
compact, and more unctuous; I eſteem 
it in a particular manner. 

The red or coral Muſcadine, ſo called 
from the vivacity of its colour, has the 
ſame qualities : its grapes are yet firmer; 
and it requires plenty of ſun to ripen it. 

The black Muſcadine is larger, and has 
its grapes very cloſe ; it is not of ſo high 
a flavour, but has a very ſaccharine taſte, 
and is eagerly ſought after, becauſe it 
bears well, and is pretty early. 

The violet Muſcadine is of a lighter 
red, has very long cluſters, well. reple- 
niſhed with grapes, which are very large, 
very muſcadine, and the beſt that can 
be. | 

Of the Muſcadine of Malvoiſie I ſhall 

C ſpeak 


and delicious that it might be accounted 
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ſpeak hereafter, in the article of the Mal. 
volſines. | | | 

The Maſtadine of Ribbezzatte is ex- 
cteding muſcadine, has à ſmaller grape 
than the others, and its juice is fo ſweet 


among our firſt grapes, were it leſs ſub- 
jet to blight ; but it degenerares almoſt 
always into the Corinthian grape, as well 
as the Damaſt. Neither of them have 
any ſeed, becauſe they are liable to 
blight. 

The long Muſcadine, or paſſe Muſque 
of Nah, is very large, very muſcadine, 
excellent in confectionary, as well as to 
eat: its cluſters ate very large and long; r. 
and it is both rare and curious. It will MW fo 
have a ditect ſouth expoſure, on a wall; Ne 
otherwiſe it difficultly ripens. Although Hof 
but half ripe, it is always the beſt, and fo 
has the higheſt perfume of any Muſca- 
dine grape in confection, the fire giv- 


ing 
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ing it that muſcadine quality which the 
ſun could not communicate. 

There is alſo the long violet Muſca- 
dine, of Madera, as it is called. This is 
rare and extraordinary for its ſingular 
beauty and goodneſs. 

There is moreover the Muſcat de Jeſus, 


the grape of which is very large and 


round, one of the moſt muſcadine and 
rare of any. 

They alſo reckon among the Muſcas 
dines, the Gennetin, otherwiſe called the 
Muſcat d' Orleans, or de St. Memin; this is 
very ſaccharine, ſubje&.to the blight, and 
bears ſome reſemblance to the Mele, or 
rather to the Malvoiſtie. For which rea- 
ſon ſome call it the white Malvoiffe, The 
venders of Limonade, tavern-keepers 
of Paris, often ſell the wine de Gennetin 
for the true Muſcat de Frontignan. 

4*. The Corinthian is deliciouſly ſac- 
charine; it has very ſmall grapes, but 
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cloſe, the cluſter long, and without ſeed, 
as the red Corinthian has. 

The violet Corinthian is ſomewhat 
larger: this too 1s excellent, and without 
any ſeed, but very ſubject to blight; for 
which reaſon it muſt be cut longer than 

other Vines uſually are. 


The grape /ans pepin, without ſeed, is a 
ſpecies of the white Bar-ſur-aube, but 


with a ſmaller berry, and ſomewhat tar- 
tiſh : it is very good to dry in the oven, 
and has no ſeed, whence it has the 
name of the large Corinthian. 

It is fit to obſerve, that all the Mu. 
cadines and Corinthians are liable to blight, 
for which reaſon they muſt be cut long, 
or elſe grafted on the Bourdelais, when 
we are indifferent about their muſcadine 
quality. 

5*. The Malvei/ie is of a grey colour, 
and produces well: its grape is ſmall, 
but very ſaccharine, of a high flayor, is 

| a haſ- 
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a haſting, and ſo juicy that it paſſes like the 
Avernac d Orleans, for one of the moſt 
melting grapes. The red Malvciſie is of 
a flame colour, and has the ſame quali- 
ties with the foregoing. The white Mal- 
voifie is more rare and not ſo early: in 
other reſpects the grey Malvciſie is in 
greateſt eſtimation, and I eſteem it _ 
beſt of the three, 

There is alſo the Muſcadine of Mal- 
v6i/ie : this grape is excellent on account 
of its high muſcadine flavor, which ſur- 
paſſes that of all others: it comes from 
Montſerrat, and the country about Turin 
abounds with it. 

6. The white Burgundy called in ſome 
places Mourlon and le Clozier, has its 
eyes two fingers and an half diſtant, its 
fruit has a ſhort tail, is thick, its leaf 
very round, like the Gotiais, and it en- 
dures the froſts. 

The Burgundy or Treſſeau is a pretty 
large black grape, better for making 

C 3 wine, 
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wine, than for eating; it is one of the 
beſt bearers, and produces very large 
grapes. | 
The Neiraut, otherwiſe le Teinturier, 
the Dyer, or Spaniſh Vine, is alſo a ſpe- 
cies of the black Burgundy : like the fore. 
going, # has its wood hard, and very 
black, its pith cloſe and ſmall in quan- 
tity, the eyes very near each other, a 
middling leaf, and quite round, the tail 
red, and the berries very cloſe, and it 
dyes a very dark red. It ftands the 
frofts better than any; but its juice is ex- 
eceding flat, and is only fit to colour 
other wines by its deep tinge. For this 
rraſon there is but a fmall quantity of 
it planted in vineyards. It is allo good 
for wounds or hurts; and when there 
Happens to be a tolerable quantity of it, 
they make wine of it for dying cloths, 
ſo that it bears a good price among the 
dyers. The grape, which is known only 
dy the name of the black grope, or grape 
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of Orleans, is almoſt the ſame with the 
Niirant, 
| The Ploque bears alſo a reſemblance to 

this, but is unfit for the dyer's uſe. This 
is a degenerate grape; and as its juice is 
neither uſeful nor palatable, it were better 
to deſtroy the ſpecies, than be at the pains 
to cultivate it. 

7. The Bourdelais or — called 
in Burgundy, Grey, and in Picardy, Gre- 
geoir. There are three ſpecies of this 
grape; white, red and black; its principal 
uſe is for the confectioner, or for verjuice. 
It is alſo excellent to graft with any kind 
of Vines, eſpecially ſuch as are liable to 
blight, as the Damaſk, and the Corinthian, 
above all, the violet. The Muſcadine may 
be alſo grafted on it, as may indeed every 
other ſpecies of Vine whatever. 

The Apricot grape, the Greek Nus, and 
the Farineau, are three ſpecies of the 
Bourdelais. 

The Apricot grape is ſo called from the 
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yellow golden hue of its fruit, reſem- 
bling that of the Apricot; its grape is 
fine, and among the largeſt of any. 

The Greek Vine, alſo termed IU: 
Raijin merveilleux, or Vine of St. James of 
Gallicia, becauſe that country in Spain 
abounds with it, is red, with large round 
berries: And its leaf, when the fruit is 
ripe, becomes dappled with red, a cir- 
cumſtance common enough in raiſins bor- 
dering on black, red or violet. 

The Farineau or Rognon de Ceq is 
white, has a ſmall, longiſh berry, and 1s 
fitter for making verjuice than wine. 

8%. The Vine called San-Moireau and 
Quille de Coq, in the neighbourhood of 
Auxerre, 1s black, excellent to cat, or to 
make wine. It has a longiſh, firm, cloſe 
berry : there are three ſorts of it, The 
firſt and beſt has a hard wood, and ſhort 
knotty ſhoots. The ſecond ſort comes 
very near the firſt ; and the third or Sans 


Moireau chiquett, or white Prunelas, from 
its 
\ 
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its having the wood whiter than the other 
ſpecies ; the wine it yields is flat enough, 
bears only every other year, and is ſub- 
ject to ſhed its berries before the grapes 
are gathered, 

The red Prunelas, or Negrier, has the 
ſtem red, the wood long and knotty, or 
full of eyes, the pith thick, the leaf 
indented, the berry large, tranſparent, 
and of an high red colour, It is one of 
thoſe that ripen lateſt, and yields a rough 
wine, which keeps well : for which reaſon 
but few of. theſe are planted in black vine- 
yards, and then only for the purpoſe of 
deepening the colour and giving a body 
to the wine. It reſiſts the froſts, becauſe 
of the length and ſtrength of its ſtem. 

9*. The Honey white grape is one of the 
beſt for making wine, and for ' the 
table; it bears well, is juicy, and keeps 
tolerably well; it is excellent to dry in 
the oven. 

The Honey Black grape is of inferior qu ua- 
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lity to this, and makes a wine not near fo 
ſtrong. 

The Honey green, or, as it is called in 
ſome parts, the green Vine, is in great re- 
queſt, becauſe it bears well, does not 
blight, and that its wine does not grow 
yellow. 
The Sarin is a ſpecies of the Mele, 

ſome what pointed, of an excellent flavor, 
and much prized in Auvergne. 

10%. The grape called Gamet is ex- 
tremely common, is a good bearer, and 
ſucceeds better than any other; but the 
wine made from it is very ſmall, and has 
little flavor. The plant laſts but a few 
years. There are both white and black 
Gamets : and any coarſe wine is commonly 
called Gros Gamet. 

11%. The Gotais is alſo very common, 
as well the white as the violet. This 
Vine will ſtand in the ground an hundred 
years, and has a larger and longer berry 


than the Game/; but it is of much the 
ſame, 
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fame, or rather of an inferior quality 
for making wine; it is infinicely better. 
for verjuice, whether liquid or in confec+ 
tionary, than it is for wine. And it muſt 
either be alcogether baniſhed from the 
vineyard, or if any plants of this are al- 
lowed, they muſt be but in a very ſmall 
number. 

12*, Beſides theſe eleven moſt general 
ſpecies of Vines, there are many more 
particular kinds, which it is proper to be 
acquainted with. 

The Beaunier, ſo called from its being 
very common and much eſteemed at 
Beaune, is an excellent bearer, and in- 
clines ſomething to the hte Goats, but 
is much preferable. At Auxerre it goes 
by the name of the Servinian. 

The Fromenteau bears an excellent grape, 
and is well known in Champagne ; it is of 
a reddiſh grey, the cluſter pretty large, 
with the grains or berries very cloſe, the 
huſk hard, the juice excellent, and makes 
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the beſt wine, It is to this wine, that the 
ſo much boaſted wine of Sillery owes its 
value and reputation. 
The Sauvignon bears a black grape, pretty 
large and long, is early, of an exceeding 


high flavour, and one of the beſt. There 


is alſo a white Sauvignon, which has the 
ſame qualities with the black ; both are 
rare and but little known. 
The Pinquantpaut bears a very ſweet 
white grape. This is alſo called Bec-&oi/ear, 
in Italy Pizzutell;, or pointed, on account 
of its very large and long grapes, point- 
ed at both ends. 

There is alſo a violet Pizzutelli, called 


Dent. de- loup, which has its grapes long, but 


not ſo pointed. This is one of the moſt 


beautiful grapes, and of the fineſt bloom 


that can be ſeen. It is pretty good, and 
will keep a long while. We have beſides 
another grape, called the Gland, from its 
reſemblance to an acorn. This is of a deep 
ny is very ſweet, and keeps well. 


The 
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The Blanquette of Limons is a white grape, 
tranſparent as glaſs. Its grain is long and 
pretty large. It is a good bearer, and its 
juice is very ſweet and delicious. 

The Robe Blanche et Noire is alſo a 
good bearer : its cluſter is thick and long, 
the grape pretty ſmall, very cloſe, and 
difficultly ripens, as it is a ſpecies of the 
leſſer Bourdelais. 

The large black grape of Spain, or 
Alicant Vine, bears a large cluſter, very. 
thick of large grapes, is good to eat, and 
ſtill better to make the wine ſo much 
prized in Spain. 

The African grape is very large, ad its 
berries are like prunes. There is a white 
and a black ſort; the cluſters are extraordi- 
nary for ſize, the grapes rather long 
than round, and flat towards the point. 
The wood of this is very thick, the leaf 
very long and broad; it requires a great 
deal of ſun to ripen it. | 
The Barbary or Morocco grape 1s large 

and 
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and of a violet colour. Its cluſters are 
| alſo of an extraordinary ſize; its grains 
are round, large and hard ; the wood is 
of a reddiſh hut, and its leaf ſtriped with 
red. Some of this ſpecies are extraordi- 
nary bearers, and flouriſh thrice in the 
year. | 75 | | 
The Damaſk is alſo an excellent grape 
to eat. Its cluſters are very long and 
thick; the grapes are allo very large, 
long, of an amber colour, and contain 
but one ſeed. It is very ſubject to blight, 
and muſt be trained long. There are 
white and red grapes of this ſpecies. 
The Tralian grape, otherwiſe the grape 
of Pergoleze, is of two forts; the white and 
the violet. The cluſters are large and 
long; the grapes longiſh and not thick. 
It difficultly ripens in France. 

The VIxx of Mantua bears a very early 
grape, and ripens about the beginning 
of Auguſt. The cluſter is of a tolerable 
ſize and never runs. The grapes are alſo 
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pretty large, rather longiſh, of a deep 
yellow or amber, and contain a moſt ex- 
cellent juice. 

The Vine of Auſtria, or of Cioutat, has 
an indented leaf like parſley. It is white, 
ſweet, an excellent bearer, and reſembles 
the chaſſelas; but the wine it yields is of 
no high flavour. 

The Vine of Switzerland is more curious 
than profitable. The cluſters are long 
and thick; the grapes ſtriped with white 
and black; and ſometimes half and 
half. ; 

By a ſhort recapitulation of theſe ſeve- 
ral kinds of Vines, it will be eaſy to dif- 
cover what each of them are beſt adapted 
for. 

The garden grapes are, Ia Cioutat; the 
Chaſſelas white and black; the white, red 
and black Muſcadines ; the long early Muſe 
grape of Orleans, otherwiſe Gennetin ; the 
Corinthian grape, {mall and large, red and 


violet; the Malvoific grey and red; the 
Lalian, 
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Tralian, African, Damaſcus, Morocco, Apri. 
cot, White Roſe, Melie, eſpecially the white, 
la Rochelle and le Bourdelais. 

The vineyard ſorts are, the Pinceaux or 
Anvernacs, the grey Avernac, the white 
Morillon and. the Taconne, the Gennetin, 
the Pinquantpaut, the Beaunier, Treſſeau 
and all the Burgundians, the Stwiſs, Not- 
raut, le Ploque, le ſan Moireau, le Ne- 
grier, le Fromanteau, la Blangquette, le Li- 
mon, with moſt of the garden kinds, chiefly 
the Mele, la Roche blanche, the black and 
red Muſcadines, with the Chaſſelas. We 
may alſo add ſome few of the Goats. 
The Verjuice grapes are, le Farineau, le 
Gu ais white and violet, and the Game: 
black and white. 


Vines proper for certain ſoils preferably to 
others. 


When we intend planting a vineyard, if 
it be a ſtrong ſtiff earth, we are to make 
our 
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our proviſion of only Morillons, otherwiſe 
Pinneaux white and black; but more of 
the latter, mixing with them ſome of the 
Treſſeaux, alſo called Vines of Burgundy. 

In ſtrong land the Pinneau never reaches 
its perfection, let the heats be ever ſo in- 
tenſe : for, with all the aſſiſtance we can 
poſſibly give it in a ſoil of this nature, 
there is wanting a certain ſecret virtue ne- 
ceſſary to render it capable of producing 
a delicate wine: whether it proceed from 
ts imbibing the juices of the earth, that the 
ſap retains a taſte of the native moiſture of 
the ſoil, which takes off the edge and 
ſpirit of the wine z or whether it be, that 
notwithſtanding the moſt intenſe heats that 
can happen, the juice exhaling from a cold 
chilly ground, and aſcending into the 
grapes, does not meet with a heat ſuffi- 
cient to give it the neceſſary rarefaction. 

And yet the Pinneau is the only Vine 
proper to be planted in ſtrong ſoils, be- 
cauſe being ſooner ripe than other grapes, 

it 
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it always produces the wine of the latte; 
ſenſon. ele e 
If the Vines de Treſean, which dificultly 
ripen, are uſuaily mixed in our Vine plan- 
rations, it is becauſe our predecefiors judg 
ing by experience, that the Pineaux can- 
not by themſelves, in ſuch land, produce 
a wine of a ſufficient. body, for want of 
which it is apt to perifh, have thought 
it neceffary to add to them a quantity of 
the Trefeauy, which though they ripen very 
Jate, yet never fail to render this fort of 
wine, if not more full of ſpirit, yet of a 
better body, than it can poſſibly be in che 
ſtate in which it grows in ſtrong land. 
In ſandy foils, be they ſtrong or light, 
our chief plantations muſt be of the Pin- 
neaux, eſpecially the white. The Vine 
called le Meunier or Miller, delights in a 
light fand z whereas a ſtrong ſand is more 
Proper for the Melis, otherwite called the 
Melon Vine, whether white, black or green. 


In the country of Auxerrois theſe ſands, 
though 


ong 
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though of a hotrer nature, do not how- 


ever produce ſo good wine. It is ſup- 
poſed that thoſe ſtrong earths are ſuch as 
we have directed to pitch upon, and that 
they have a favourable expoſure. This 
is what experience ſhews us every day, in 
regard to ſandy ſoils, whoſe ſalts contain 
none but very ordinary qualities, and com- 
muni ate but a very inſipid juice to the 
grapes, and very far from that ſaccharine 
taſte, which they acquire in ſtronger land. 
To theſe Pinneaux are uſually added 
ſome of the Melon Vines, as has been men- 
tioned above. The white ſpecies is a 
great bearer; the black yields not ſo well. 
Both arrive at their higheſt perfection in 
thoſe ſands, which being much hotter 
than they are ſubſtantial, are well adapted 


to the conſtitution of the Melon Vine, 


which requires a ſtrong degree of heat to 
ripen. The wine of theſe is not ſubject 
to grow yellow. 


We commonly plant in ſuch ſands two 
thirds 
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thirds and above of the white ſort, the 
cuſtom in ſuch vineyards being to make 
more white than red wine. 

As to the Treſſeaux, we are to plant a 
reaſonable quantity of them in ſandy 
grounds; not that they ever arrive at 
perfection here, but that the juice of 
other grapes, which in this ſort of ſoil 
acquires but a ſmall degree of the ſac- 
charine principle, may yield a wine of a 
good body. 

Stony land, which contains large black 
ſtones on a reddiſh ground inclinable to 
moiſture, muſt be treated after the ſame 
method with ſtronger ſoils. 

Such ſoils as have ſmaller white ſtones, 
on an earth of a leſs high red, are prefer- 
' able to the foregoing : beſides the Pin- 
neaux black and white, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of the Treſſeaux, we muſt plant ſome 
of the Beaunicr. All theſe ſucceed well 
enough on ſuch ground. 

The ſtony ſoils with a yellowiſh earth, 

and 
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and ſtones much ſmaller than the preced- 
ing, will admit of the ſame ſorts of plants 
as the above mentioned ſoil, and they will 
ſucceed yet better. They improve here 
to ſuch a degree, that the wine is always 
pleaſant. We may alſo mix with thoſe 
ſome flips of the Muſcadine and Chaſſe- 
las. Theſe arrive at a tolerable degree 
of maturity for ſervice or for keeping. 

The kind of ſtony ſoil which is the 
beſt of all, and which yields the moſt de- 
licate and delicious wine, is that whereon 
are planted the Pinneausx black and white, 
but a much larger quantity of the white 
than of the black : and where we deſire 
to produce a grey wine, we plant a large 
quantity of the Servinian, with here and 
there a few Chaſſelas and Muſcadines, but 
not any of the Treſſeaux. 

In ſoils of this fort, which are deſtined 
for red wines, we muſt plant more of the 
black than of the white Pinneaux, ſome 
Servinian, and a few of the Treſſeaux 

Vines 
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Vines; this will produce a mellow kind 
of wine, and ſuch as will endure a long 
carriage by ſea or land. 


C hoice of Vine plants with regard to the 
lock or ſtem. 


The Vine is propagated by rooted plants, 


called in ſome parts Plantes Chevelues, in 
Burgundy, Chevelees ; or elſe by cuttings 
called Boutures, or as they are called in 
the parts near Paris, Croiſettes, and 
Chapons, as they are termed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auxerre; and laſtly, by Mar- 
cotes or ſlips. | 

That we may not be deceived in the 
Vines we make choice of, we ſhould 
de thoroughly acquainted with their ſe- 
veral qualities which are known by the 
appearance of the wood : But as few, 
Except they whoare profeſſed Vine-dreffers 
can be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs this know- 
ledge, we muſt at leaſt be ſure we rely 
only on perſons of known probity. As 
1 for 
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for the goodneſs of the wood, take 
the following obfervations. 

If the plants we would obtain be with 
roots, or of the ſort called Chevelus, it is 
ſufficient that we ſee the part called the 
cbevelure or roots be in good condition, 
and in a tolerably large number. 


With regard to the Croiſettes, or Cha- 


dong, greater precaution muſt be uſed, 
Theſe will be the ſooner in a condition 
to bear, if after being cut from ſhoots 
of the preceding year, they have at the 
lower extremity, du bois de deux ſeves, 
ſome wood of two years' growth, whe- 
ther the former appear joined to it in the 
ſhape of croſſes, or in that of queues de 
chapon, or capon's tails. It is a ſign that 
the chapon will take root quickly, when, 
being cut from the lower part of a plant, 
it has the eyes very diſtant from each 
other, and the lower extremity, of the 
ſame wood with that of the remaining 
part of the body of the chapon. 
Although it has been juſt ſaid that it is 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to make uſe of cuttings de deux 
ſeves, in order to have good Vine plants, 
we yet may attimesemploy cuttings of one 
year's ſtanding; in which caſe it is ſuffi- 
cient that the wood be of a good growth, 
This ſort of plant is in ſome parts called 
poulette. There are countries where the 
vineyards are entirely planted with Mar- 
cotes'or layers, which are properly of the 
ſame nature with the chevelces: theſe take 
root ſooner than the croiſettes; but are not 
ſo common, and we ſcarce ever find them 
in any quantity ſufficient to make a large 
plantation. 

Above all, it is neceſſary that the Vine 
plants be well nouriſhed, bien aoilees on 
coudries , as they ſay in Burgundy ; a 
circumſtance which contributes the moſt 


to vegetation, 


* This is ſaid of a TY when the ſap which 
has ncuriſhed it in Au uſt, or Aouſt, has done 
its office ; and when a brach attains its full 
growth, harGeus towards the end of this month, 
and takes ts right colour, But if it be rough 
ard greeniſh, they ſay ; Cette branches neſt pas 


ae aouitte, 
All 
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All plants of the kinds called chapong, 
croiſettes, poulettes or marcotes, that have 
not the bark ſmooth, ſhining, and whoſe « 
wood, on making an inciſion, does not 
appear of a clear, but of a duſky green, 
are to be rejected as of no value. 


CHAP. IL 
Culture of the Vine till the fifth year. 


H E young Vine, whether marcote, 
4A croiſette, whether planted or grafted, 


arrives not at its moſt fruitful and perfect 
ſtate before its fifth year. 
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ARTICLE FIRST, 
Manner of planting the Vine. 
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The Vine is known under three deno- 
minations; the fall Vine, the low Vine, 
and the middle-/ized Vine: we ſhall explain 
the meaning of theſe appellations by and 
„ by; and will now proceed to the manner 
„ of planting. | | 

The ſpecies called chapons muſt be | 
ll D ſteeped | 
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ſteeped for eight days before planting, 
and whilſt their fibres dilate and begin to 


be diſpoſed for vegetation, we uſually 
prepare all the neceſſary inſtruments, ac- 


. cording to the uſage of the country. 


The proper ſeaſon for taking up the Vine- 
plants. | 


There are various opinions concerning 
the proper ſeaſon for taking up the Vine- 


plants: ſome are for having it done in De- 


cember, provided there are no ſigns of a 
froſt near, becauſe of the hurts made in 


the roots of the young Vines the plants 


are cut from. 


Others, with more appearance of reaſon, 


are for having the plants taken up, from 


November to March, except when it 
freezes: and in fact, when this is not the 
caſe, we may plant the Vine all the winter. 

The croiſettes muſt always be taken off 


above good wood, in order that the /ar- 
ment or cutting may be well grown, 


When 
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When we happen to make proviſion of 
Vine; plants after the winter is over, and if 
it has been a ſevere one, we muſt take 
care the wobd be not champeté, that is, 
that it has not been damaged by the froſt. 

The tall Vine is that commonly culti- 
vated in hot countries, as in Languedoc, 
in Provence, and in Piedmont, where the 

Vines have no ſupport but the trees on 
which they creep. In France we com- 
prize under the denomination of tall Vines 
ſuch as are trained on eſpaliers, or lattice | 
n work. ws 
The middle-fized Vine is that cultivate 

at Auxerre and in the adjacent parts. 
n, This may be ſaid to lie under greater 
m obligations to it's maſter than the two 
it Wother ſorts, though it be not on that ac- 
he count more fruitful. The order and re- 
er. gularity obſerved in theſe plantations. is 
off very beautiful, and ſtill more ſo, when 
ar- they are properly dreſſed, and when the 
D 2 fruit 
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fruit begins to ſhew, We ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of this apart. 

The low Vine is what is uſually cul. 
tivated about Paris, Beaune, Tonnerre, 
Chablis, &c. It does not riſe as the others 
do; it produces notwithſtanding in many 
countries, and in certain ſeaſons, not 
only an excellent kind of wine, but alſo 
in conſiderable quantity. | 


Time of planting the Vine. 


In grounds which are not too moiſt, we | 
may plant from the end of October till 
| May; that is, from the time when the 
Vines drop their leaves, till they begin to 
9 ſhoot out new ones. In land inclining to 
wet, we muſt wait till the winter is over; 
as the root is apt to rot in ſuch ſoils. 
Any other cautions, as to the time, are 
faperfluous, except this, that It be not 
done when ha 
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The Tall Vine. 


The plant employed in this culture is 
uſually the Muſcadine : theſe are of ſeve- 
ral ſpecies; the Crontat, Corinthian, Da- 
maſcus, Bourdelais, or Grey Burgundian. 
Theſe are planted in arbours, eſpaliers, 
or even whole trees are covered with them, 
as in hot countries. 

In the two firſt inſtances, FE Vine is 
propagated either from the Croiſettes, or 
from the Cheveltes ; in the third the Croi- 
ſette ſucceeds beſt. 

The Croiſettes or Cheveltes, which are 
deſtined to form arbours or paliſſadoes, 
are ſet in the ground in furrows, a foot 
and an half broad, of the ſame depth, 
and at equal diſtances. And when we 
mean to train the plants for ſtandards, we 
muſt plant the Croiſettes in ſmall alleys in 
ſtrait lines, ſix foot diſtant from each 
other. In ſuch plantations we may plant 

D 3 the 
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the Croiſettes entire, taking care not to 


bend,- wound, or break them, either at 


the time of planting, or for three months 
after, 


The middle-/ized Vine. 


This is raifed from Croiſettes or Cheve- 
Res, as the nature of the ground may re- 
quire. Bans 

Having got our proviſion of plants 
ready, and there remaining now nothing 
to be done but to put them in the ground, 
the Vine-drefſer takes his hoe, or other 
inſtrument, and with it, 'by a line extend 
ing longitudinally and latitudinally athwart 
the plat intended for his plantation, opens 
a drilt from end to end, and then ahorher, 
and ſo on until the whole is drilled. 


To have the intended effect, theſe drills 


muſt be two foot and an half diſtant ar 
leaſt in ſtrong land, left the Vine, which 
in ſach ſoils commonly puts forth a larger 
quantity of wood than in others, ſhould 

| ' not 
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not have ſun enough. In light ſoils, it is 
ſufficient that there be a ſpace of two foot 
and a few inches between the drills. 

This done, the Vigneron opens a trench 
a foot and an half broad and as deep, the 
right ſide of which terminates in a per- 
pendicular plane, from the center of the 
drill, along which it is opened ; the other 
half having been taken up by the hough 
in making the trench. 

The whole being thus dreſſed, he takes 
two of the plants called Cheveltes, which he 
ſets, inclining both towards one corner of 
the trench, making one lean againſt the 
drill, and the other in an oppoſite direc- 
tion; immediately afterwards he covers 
up the plants, and no ſooner is this trench 
filled from end to end, than he proceeds 
to another, continuing the operation till 
the whole is planted : but he muſt be ſure 
that the trenches be a foot and an half 
aſunder. This way of planting is called 
in Auxerrois, planter @ Þ Augelot, trough- 
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planting, a diminutive of auge, a trough, 
from the reſemblance the ſmall trenches 
bear to that utenſil. 

The manner of planting the Vine called 
au pas, by paces, is as follows. 
The Vigneron always following his 
lines, begins with digging a hole about 
a foot and an half deep, which naturally 
terminates in a point at bottom, one ſide of 
it ending in the drill, and which muſt be 
made in a work man- like manner; he then 
takes a ſlip or branch, which he ſets in the 
hole, inclining it as in a trench, then ſet- 
ting his foot on it, he fills up the hole 
even with the ſurface; then advancing the 
foot which was behind the other, he digs 
another hole, in the manner above men- 
tioned, and ſo on, continuing the opera- 
tion until the whole is planted. The dil- 
rance ſrom hole to hole is one eaſy pace ot 
the Vine- dreſſer. 
A third manner of planting the Vine 
in ſtrait lines, is by making uſe of an iron 
inſtrument, 
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inſtrument, which the paviours uſe in 
taking up ſtones, called in Burgundy, 
Leviere; in Paris, Pince, and in other parts, 
Taravelle, The operation is thus. The 
Vine- dreſſer lifts up his Lever with both 
hands, drives it into the ground with 
all his force, repeating the blow ſeveral 
times, and always in the ſame hole, until 
it is of a depth ſufficient for the ad- 
miſſion of the Chapon or Croiſette. The 
hole muſt be in general about a foot and 
an half deep: the Chapon being inſerted 
in it, the hole is filled up with earth; all 
the other holes, which are to be made in 
the ſame manner, muſt be half a foot 
aſunder ; and the plants muſt be ſet with 
two eyes above the ſurface. 

This laſt method of planting is only 
proper for ſtrong land, which having but 
little ſolidity, is ſufficiefitly looſened in the 
operation to nouriſh and ſupport the Croi- 
ſette or Chapon planted in it. 
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Of the nurſery for the Cheveltes, or rooted 
plants, and Marcotes or Cuttings. 


When we are deſirous to have a nur- 
ſery of Cheveltes, or of Marcotes, that is, of 
rooted plants or cuttings, we pitch on a. 
ſpot where the ſoil is good and has been 
properly prepared; then, having collected 
a quantity of Croiſettes, and of Marcotes, 
that is, of plants and cuttings, ſufficient to 
plant it, we put theſe Croiſettes to ſteep in. 
water, whilſt we dig the ground, and prepare 
drills or furrows in ſtrait lines, only half a 
foot deep, and a foot broad, and about a 
foot and a half diſtant from each other. 
This operation done, we ſet the Cxoi- 
ſeltes in the bottom of theſe drills or fur- 
rows, three fingers aſunder, taking care 
to ſlope them; then we gently cover them 
with earth, leaving no more than three 
fingers above ground, and preſſing the earth 


to them that they may take robt the ſooner, 
8 I have 
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I have preſcribed the making theſe 
drills or furrows only half a foot in depth, 
that the plant which is to remain only till 
it be tranſplanted, when it has taken root, 
may have the benefit of- the falts, which 
are more abundant near the ſurface of the 
ground, eſpecially by the help of light 
dreſſings, which it muſt have fix times in 
the year, at leaſt. 

Two years after theſe Chapons have 
been planted, during which time they 
muſt be drefſed as above, they may be 
taken up for the purpoſe of ſtocking your 


vineyard. 


The Jaw Pine. 


The way of planting the Low Vine, is 
nothing different from that of the middle- 
ſized Vine, except in two particulars : the 
firſt is, that it is never planted with the 
lever or crow, but only in trenches or 


drills two foot aſunder, with a foot-path 
D 6 between 
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between them, thrown up in ridges, or en 
dos d'ane, as it is called, with the earth 
dug out of the trench, and which is uſed 
to fill it up afterwards, according to the 
growth and advancement of the plants. 
This is the method of planting near Paris. 
This plantation is alſo made in ſtrait lines, 
and at equal diſtances. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Dreſſings neceſſary to the Vine till the fifth 


year, 


Although the Vine be a kind of ruſtic 


and a vigorous plant, yet it ſtands in 
need of the care and aſſiſtance of the huſ- 


bandman. 


Operations, or dreſſings of the firſt year, 


The firſt operation after planting, is to 
rub or pinch it off, two eyes or buds 
above 
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above the ſurface of the ground. This 
will be enough to let it put forth its 
firſt wood: one ſhoot only is to be left, 
except when we fear, left that ſhoot fail- 
ing, we ſhould have no reſource left. 

This being done, we giye it its firſt 
dreſſing, called breaking- up the vine- 
yard, which is done as ſoon as the 
Chapon or Croifette is put in the ground, 
whether it be before or after winter ; but 
if before, the plant will certainly thrive 
the better. 75 

The firſt year after the vineyard is 
planted, it wants only to be frequently 
dreſſed, but theſe dreſſings muſt be very 
flight : we will preſcribe no bounds to their 
number ; only obſerving that the oftner 
they are done, the better, 

The ſkilful Vine-dreſſer will adjuſt the 
number of his dreſſings to the nature of the 
ſoil; and it is the maſter's buſineſs to ſee 


they be properly done, and often enough, 
as 


1 62 
as this kind of labourers require a vigi- 
lant eye, and a tight hand to govern them. 

Strong or moiſt land muſt not be ſtirred 
during rain, but only in hot weather, and 
after the water has run off. Such land 
eannot be too frequently ſtirred, nor too 
deep, eſpecially in order that it may not 
chap at the ſurface. 

Hot land, on the contrary, muſt be dug 
in ſummer immediately before rain, if 
there be any appearance of its falling ſoon; 
and in wet years we cannot give it too fre- 
quent dreſſings. 

Theſe frequent dreſſings given to neu- 
ly planted vineyards, are of the greateſt 
utility to them, by deſtroying weeds, which 
are thus converted into manure; by ren- 
dering the ground fertile and the mold 
fine and ſweet, by reviving its ſalts, and 
procuring a freſh ſupply of nitrous par- 
ticles. 


Operations 
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Operations of the ſecond year. 


Our young plants being thus properly 
managed, the firſt year will have - put 
forth vigorous ſhoots, which muſt be lay- 
ed or put in the ground the ſecond year. 
The moſt fkillful Vine-dreflersleave, on: 
the moſt luxuriant Vine plants, three eyes 
or buds, and two on the weaker, and are 
careful to make the amputation of the 
wood ſloping, and on the fide oppoſite to 
the gems or eyes, that the Vine, when 
it comes to bleed, may not drown them. 
This operation being performed in 
March, we give the vineyard a proper 
dreſſing, repeating it as often as we 
judge it neceſſary, and even giving fix | 
ſucceſſive dreſſings in Riff land. | 


 Nipping off the buds. 


As pruning the Vine is no more than 
retrenching 
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retrenching its ſuperfluous branches, fo 
nipping off the buds is only deſtroying the 
yearly ſhoots, whether larger or ſmaller, 
which grow in parts where they were 
not expected, and where they can only 
be of prejudice to the Vine. The time 
of pruning is uſually in March, when 
the weather happens to be fine: that of 
nipping is is in May and June. This ope- 
ration cannot be performed too ſoon, be- 
cauſe the uſeleſs ſhoots grow hard, and ab- 
ſorb a good' deal of the ſap, which might 
ſerve for a better purpoſe. | 

It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the branches we 
ate to nip off; for when we have once 
formed a notion of the parts, whence the 
good bearing branches uſually proceed, we 
may eaſily judge that all thoſe buds which 
ſhoot out below the head of the plant, 
and which proceed from the ſtock in an 
irregular manner, are to be taken off. 

But as there is no general rule without 


exception, it often happens that acutting or 
plant 
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plant has ſhot out conſiderable ſhoots from 
the foot; and as this cannot fail of being 
highly prejudicial to it, we mult carefully 
examine the plant before we nip off the 
buds, to know whether it be an old or 
young one, If it be young, and yet has ſhot 
out but little from the head, we may rea- 
ſonably hope that the next year 1t will pro- 
duce ſhoots in the ſame place, but of a 
finer and better growth. For which reaſon 
we never ſcruple to nip off all the ſhoots ic 
has put out from the foot. But if it be an 
old one, and if it be its decayed ſtate which 
hinders its putting forth good ſhoots; in 
this caſe we muſt rub off the lower huds, 
or ſhoots, excepting the fineſt one, which is 
left as a forlorn hope, leſt there be a ne- 
ceſſity to lop the larger branch next year, 
as being altogether dead and ſapleſs. 

This often happens to the middle- 
ſized Vines, which are thus renewed by 
leaving ſome wood on their lower parts. 


The Vignerons of Auxerre call theſe 
branches, 
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branches, une recouvre, or un courſon; and 
what others call Chur geonner, or unbudding 
the Vine, they term efſoumaſſer, and the 
wood taken away, efoumas, in the coun- 
try dialect. 

If about May or June, when the Gogded 
ſhoots have come out, we obſerve that the 
largeſt parts of the plant have produced 
fine ſhoots from the eyes or buds we left on 
them, and that the ſuper-abounding ſap 
has ſhot out other branches beneath, we 
then take off all ſhoots placed out above the 
old buds. Some experienced Vine-dreſſers 
are for taking off one of the new branches 
above the ſhoots where three buds have been 
left, when all the three have produced good 
ſhoots ; aſſigning as a reaſon, that intend- 
ing to leave but one of the three branches 
next year, it is equally ſerviceable to re- 
trench one, in order to give a greater ſup- 
ply of nouriſhment to the two remaining 
ones, which becoming fine ones by this re- 

| trenching, 
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trenching, give great ſatisfaction, when the 
pruning feafon comes. 

As for thoſe ſhoots whick have been cut 
two eyes from the ſtem, if theſe eyes have 
produced ſhoots, both are to be kept, even 
when they happen to be but weak: and the 
rather, becauſe were we to lop one branch, 
in order to invigorate the remaining one, 
we ſhould run the riſk ' of loſing both; 
And beſides the whole hopes of the huſ- 
bandman depend on the: ſucceſs of the 
young plants, as this _— on his care 
and good government. 

- After the ebourgeonnement or vibes; 
ing is done, if we judge that any other 
new plants require ſticks or props, we ac- 
cordingly give them, and after they have 
been tied to them, they are left to ſhoot, 
till March, when the young Vine muſt 
have its ſecond. pruning. 


Opera tion 
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Operations of the third year. 


The Vine muſt be pruned the begin- 
ning of March; nature then firſt diſplay- 
ing herfelf by numerous and vigorous 
ſhoots, which puzzle the Vine-dreſſer by 


their wild luxuriancy. 


Pruning the Vine with relation to theſe 
| three ftates, 


The art of pruning, which is of ſo great 
uſe to fruit-trees, is no leſs ſo to the 
Vine. On this depends the vigour and 
fecundity of the plant, as well as the 
beauty and goodneſs of the grapes. 

The Vine is pruned in March, while 
it is yet young; but when the Vine grows 
ſomewhat old, this work is done before 
winter, in fine weather. We muſt, how- 
ever, wait till the cold weather 1s over, 
before we cut the extremity of the wood 
we have left in order to bear fruit, leſt the 

{l'p, 
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lip, by reaſon of its pith, ſhould before 
that time come to chap or open at the 
wound, which eſpecially happens when, 
the fly faſtens on it. Some very expe- 
rienced huſbandmen recommend cutting 
the Vine, old or. young, immediately after 
the fall of the leaf, that is, before winter ; 
alledging that it 1s an old and ground- 
leſs prejudice, to imagine it muſt only be 
cut in the ſpring: that Gardeners and 
Vine · dreſſers contradict themſelves daily, 
ſince to get the ſtart of the multiplicity of 
work, which would render it impoſſible 
for them to get done time enough, they 
often begin pruning in January. The 
ſame perſons, in ſupport of their notion, 
lay it down as a maxim, that the fap, 
which begins to circulate in March, im- 
mediately increaſes, according tothe uſual 
proceſs of nature, the buds on the ex- 
treme parts, which are the very ſame-we 
take off afterwards, and the ſame ſap at- 
A particular ſpecies of fly called 4 Gewrin. 
| | terwards 
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terwards finding the extremities of the tubes, 
through which it circulates, laid entirely 
open by pruning, it runs out, and bleeds 
to death, until being dried up at laſt by 
the heats, a ſtop is put to the waſte. Theſe 
notions are not wholly to be rejected; and 
as by pruning in the cloſe of Autumn there 
is no waſte of the ſap, whether by bleed- 
ing or by unprofitable buds, all who are 
concerned in this kind of huſbandry, will 
do well to make an experiment of its ad- 
vantages, in ſome plat of their vineyards, 
in order to determine whether they are as 
great as they ſeem to promiſe. 

The firſt object of pruning the Vine, is 
that we may have fine choice fruit : for 
without pruning we ſhould have little or 
none. Secondly, becauſe without this 
operation, the Vine muſt periſh in a ſhort 
time, by the multiplicity and irregularity 
of its ſhoots. | 

Notwithſtanding we have ſeen ſome 
Vines at Marſeilles, which had never felt 

the 
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the pruning-knife for near a century, from 
their being mounted on tall trees, which 
for all that produced beautiful and excel- 
lent grapes, called in thoſe parts, Pau- 
meſtres. t 

In dreſſing the Vine, contrary to what 
is obſerved in other fruit-trees, all ſmall 
branches are to be taken off, as being not 
only uſeleſs, but alſo as abſorbing a conſi- 
derable part of the ſap. We muſt likewiſe 
take care, when we prune the Vine, to cut 
the branches cloſe to the part whence 
they ſhoot. 

The Vine being naturally vivacious, 
and the root being always extremely 
active, it commonly ſends forth large new 
branches, eſpecially from ſuch as have 
been pruned the preceding year : it is by 
their intended ſize that we are to adjuſt 
their form and ſettle their deſtiny, 
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Second cutting of the Tall Vine. 


To convert a Vine plant or cutting into 
a tallVine; that is to adapt it to the arbour 
or eſpalier, is the ſame ing as to the 
pruning. 

T he tall Vines ay conſiſt of the 
early grape, Muſcadine, Corinthian, Bour— 
delais. To prune this kind of Vine ac- 
cording to the rules of art, there are two 
things to be conſidered before we uſe the 
pruning-knife. 1. The vigour of the 
plant or ſhoot. 2. The thickneſs or force 
of every branch, on which the amputation 
is to be made, which is a general atten. 


tion to be had in regard to Vines of every ¶ fi 

ſpecies, tall, middle-{ized, and low. le 
If we would prune a ſlip of the tall Vine, MW a1 

and if it be very vigorous, we mult alloy 

it a large quantity of wood, whether the ar 


plant be old or young. Thus taking in br 
vou: tre 
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your hand the branch you intend to 
prune, examine the branches growing on 
it; and if you would make it ſerve for an 
arbour or eſpalier, you firſt make choice 
of ſuch as are properly ſituated, cut 
each of them down'to three or four eyes, 
taking off the ſmaller branches, if there be 
any, to the ſtump. I ſuppoſe that proper 
care is taken to avoid all confuſion and 
irregularity of branches, which cannot fail 
to be attended with many inconveniencies. 

If, on the other hand, the Vine plant 
we intend to-prune be bur of middling 
ſtrength, we muſt obſerve a different con- 
duct; and inſtead, for inſtance, of leav- 
ing three or four cour/ons or branches on 
ſuch as we have a mind to cut, we muſt 
leave but one branch and courſon, taking 
away all the reſt, | 

In order to have. excellent fruit, the 
amputations muſt be on the largeſt 
branches, as being always the beſt, re- 
trenching all ſuch as may have been left 
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on at nipping the buds, through haſte 
or overſight, as theſe can only occaſion 
confuſion. 

Theſe high Vines are never planted, as 
has been ſaid, except in order to form 
arbours, or palliſades. Thus by means 
of this kind of pruning, we are artfully to 
fill up the larger vacuities. According as 
we propoſe a longer or broader extent of 
eſpalier to be covered, or having an arbour 
of certain given dimenſions to dreſs, we 
make choice of the largeſt branches, and 
maturely conſider the length we are to aſ- 
ſign them, intending at the ſame time to 
make the muſcadine and other Vine plants 
mount in two or three years to the height 
required, and ſo cover all the vacuities we 
mean to fill up. On a ſuppoſition that 
the plant is vigorous, the branches are cut 
down to five or ſix eyes, but this is done 
only, that when they have reached the 
height or ſpace intended to be covered, 
we may ſtop there, which it is eaſily in our 

power 
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power to do, by having recourſe to prun- 
ing, the manner and place of which is then 
changed, this being never afterwards car- 


| ried higher than the third or fourth eye. 


All our amputations muſt be made an 
inch from the eye, in order that the eye or 
bud, with the branch it may put forth, be 
not killed or drowned by the bleeding of 
the wound, The branch muſt alſo be 
cut obliquely or ſloping, which obliquity 
muſt be on tne ſide oppolite to that 
where the eye or bud is. 

A branch, for inſtance, of the growth 
of the preceding year muſt be left ſtand- 
ing on the foot of a plant, which is done 
that it may ſerve as a reſource, . ſhould 
the ſtock happen to grow old and weak ; 
or leſt the ſame plant ſhould throw out 
with too much vigour, . ſo as to indicate 


its becoming of too large a ſize for the 


ſpace we intend it to occupy. 
In both caſes, ſhould the plant, either 
from age or decay, give no hopes of good 
E 2 ſhoots, 
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ſhoots, or if from a croſs humour, it 
will needs paſs the limits preſcribed to its 
luxuriancy, we then conſider the branch 
ſprung from the foot of the ſtock, as a 
reſource, and accordingly prune it with 
care, as one for whoſe ſake we may poſſibly 
lop off the whole of the old ſtock : but if, 
on the contrarr, our ſtock continues to 
give us a ſupply of fine ſhoots, and that it 
prove healthy, the branch which has ſhot 
from the foot muſt be cut away as goth 
uſeleſs and prejudicial. 

What follows is of ſtill greater impor- 
tance, If a muſcadine or other plant has 
been properly managed, and has happily 
covered both in height and breadth its 
eſpalier or arbour, to our wiſh; to keep 
it in this perfect and thriving ſtate, 
it requires to be pruned on both the 
branches of the preceding year. Sup- 
poſing it is obſerved to have given three or 
four fine additional ſhoots, how are we 


to E ? Firſt having carefully ſur- 
veyed 


-_ 
veyed | theſe branches, we begin with 
lopping all the weak ones; then having a 
proper regard to their different degrees 
of vigour, we preſerve two or three on 
each at moſt, preferring always 2 that 
are the moſt thriving. N 
But when ve are on the point of re- 
trenching the branch which we conceive 
to be unſerviceable, there often happens 
2 perplexing circumſtance. Sometimes 
the largeſt of the two or three branches 
we intend to leave, are the loweſt, 
and ſometimes the higheſt branches, 
If they happen to be the loweſt, there is 
no harm, as this is exactly where we 
wiſhed to have them : we therefore lop the 
upper ones. For in Vine-huſbandry, the 
larger the branch of the ſhoots of the pre- 
ceding year, and the nearer it approaches 
the head, the more it is to be prized. But 
if, on the contrary, among the branches 
we intend to prune, the ſtrongeſt ſhoots 
happen to'be the higheſt, we muſt then 
E 3 lop 
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lop down the ſmaller ones to ſtumps, and 
preſerve the ſtrong ones. | | 
After we have thus retrenched the dimi- 
nutive branches, as it is called, en mignon, 
all we have left to do is to contrive to make 
a proper uſe and diſtribution of the 
branches we have preſerved : we muſt 
eontrive matters ſo as that there be an in- 
equality in their length; therefore, begin- 
ning with the higheſt, we cut it above 
the fourth eye, and, deſcending to the 
lower ones, turn them into .courſons ; 
that is, we cut them: ſo as to leave but 

two eyes. "1 
As in pruning, W vines, or froiv 
trees, we muſt never lop any wood with- 
out being able to aſſign a proper reaſon, ſo 
if out of two branches left, we prune one 
en courſon, always making choice of the 
loweſt for that purpoſe, it is only in 
order to take off the upper ſhoots of 
the year, with whatever branches derive 
from them, and to keep none but the two 
branches 
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branches which the two eyes en courſon 
may have given: and if the ceurſon have 
given but one branch which is capable of 
being converted into another courſon, we 
muſt then be ſatisfied with the branch of 
the preceding year, leaving only one to 
be cut down to four eyes : provided the 
courſon has yielded no branch, we muſt 
lop it entirely, and prune the two fineſt 
branches of the foregoing year. 

But if it happen that a Vine plant of 
the tall ſort turn out thriving and vigor- 
ous, and that it has ſhot out four ſtrong 
branches from the four eyes left on it; to 
keep down its luxuriancy we muſt leave 


all the four on it, three of which are to 


be cut down to the uſual dimenſions, and 
the lower branch turned into a cour- 


ſon, 


Or, in the caſe of four ſtout branches 
newly ſhot from a branch of the laſt prun- 
ing, we muſt ſelect the moſt indifferent 
of them which is to be left for pruning, 
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making the courſon of the loweſt of the 
three, and cutting the other two down to 
one eye. 


Second pruning F the middle: ſixed Vine. 


As the middle - ſized and low Vine 
plants do not ſhoot out ſo much wood 
as the tall Vines, ſo the pruning of them 
requires alſo a different management. 

In Vines of the middling ſize the ſi- 
tuation of the branches is almoſt in- 
different: the branch is always well ſitu- 
ated if it be thick and vigorous, ſo that 
it may be expected to yield a good quan- 
tity of fruit. However, before we prune 
it, we are to conſider the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the plant. 

When therefore we would prune a 
Vine of the middle ſize in its third year, 
ve make choice of the fineſt ſhoot on 
each plant, which we cut down to three 
eyes; and all the other branches we cut 
. * 
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en moignon, unleſs when they are long and 
vigorous enough to be uſed as layers; 
in which caſe they are kept to fill up ſome 
vacuities. | 5 

The pruning of this Vine will, next 
year, require a ſtricter attention. I ſup- 
poſe the three buds left on the preced- 
ing year have produced three vigorous 
branches, and that fome have likewiſe fhot 
out from the foot. Now, as we muſt form 
a ſtock or ſtem for the plant, whereas in 
the tall Vines, we would make uſe of 
the fineſt of the three branches for prun- 
ing, in this fort of Vine we make choice 
of the middle one, cutting it down to 
three eyes; the fineſt we cut en moignon; 
and cut down the higheſt to a level with 
the remaining one, taking off all ſhoots 
ſprung from the foot. 

But if, on the contrary, the three buds 
have produced but ſorry ſhoots, and that 
two finer ones have ſhot out from the 
ſtem, we muſt then cut down the two 

E 5 higheſt 
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higheſt branches to a level with the loweſt, 
which muſt be cut down to two eyes only: 
as for thoſe ſprung from the foot we muſt 
lop one entirely, converting the other in- 
to a courſom 


Rationale of the two preceding prunings. 


As to the firſt; if the middle branches 
are left for pruning, it is for this reaſon, 
that being under a neceſſity to form a 
ſtem for the plant of a proper heighth 
for a Vine of the middle ſize, that it 
may be afterwards pruned and fticked, 
we cannot do it with a greater probability 
of ſucceſs than by making choice of the 
above mentioned branch. If we were to 
prune the lower one we ſhould not ſucceed 
near ſo well, and the higher branch would 
leave a very large vacuity between it and 
the old wood. But we muſt obſerve a dit- 
ferent conduct with regard to the middle 
branch, excepting this time only; and in 

| the 
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the following years we muſt keep to the 
fineſt branches. 

We cut the higheſt down to the mid- 
dle branch, in order that the eyes left on 
the branch which has been pruned, may 
ſhoot our finer wood; at the ſame time 
we cut all the branches on the foot, as 


being wholly uſeleſs, 


The ſecond pruning requires more ma- 
ture conſideration : for when nature de- 
viates from her uſual courſe, it is always 
more perplexing for the Gardener or Vine- 
dreſſer, whoſe office it is to prune ; and 
it is incumbent on them to gueſs or 
make an eftimate of what nature may 
probably operate in the ſucceeding year, 
on the Vine ſo pruned : or to forecaſt 
and prevent by ſome ſure expedient the 


- inconvenience they apprehend, though it 


might poſſibly never have happened. 
Thus when we prune the flip which 
has produced moderate upright ſhoots 


from the head, but ſtill ſtronger ones on 
E 6 the 
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the foot, if we treat the head in a regu- 
lar manner: that is, if in lieu of a cour- 
ſon, we leave a branch of four eyes, the 
branch being naturally weak, obliges us, 
in order to procure it a ſupply of nou- 
riſhment, to lop all the ſtrong ones on 
the foot: but as there is a probability 
that the head will turn to no account, 
we prefer leaving on it a cour/on, as was 
done in regard to the lower branches. 

We muſt never leave any more than 
one ſingle branch on a Vine-head of the 
middle ſize, let it be ever ſo vigorous ; 
but we cut that branch longer or ſhorter, 
that is, from two to four and even to ſix 
eyes, according to its ſtrength and vi- 
gour. 

All the branches we leave on the foot at 
nipping the buds, muſt be taken off as uſe- 
leſs, unleſs we have a mind to leave a ſine one 
ſtanding, expreſsly with a view to convert 
it into a courſon at the next pruning, if 
the maſter ſhoot ſhould happen to periſh. 
2 Every 
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Every courſon purpoſely left on the 
foot is advantageous, and is a proof 
that the perſon who has the management 
and direction of the vineyard is a thorough 
proficient 1n his art, 

When a Vine is paſt hopes of bearing 
well, whether. it ariſe from neglect in the 
huſbandman, or from age, it may be cut 
down to the ground in order to make it 
produce new ſhoots or wood : an opera- 
tion which ſometimes ſucceeds, though 
rather better in ſtony land than in ſandy 
ſoils. In ſtong ground the beſt way is to 
pull up the plant bythe roots, that of cutting 
it even with the ſurface ſeldom anſwering. 


Second pruning of the low Vine. 


There is no greatdifference between the 
pruning of the three kinds of Vines, whe- 
ther tall, middle. ſized, or low; this conſiſts | 
chiefly in the height of the ſtocks, which 


in theſe latter are to be kept lower. As 
to 
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to removing ſuperfluous ſhoots, the rules 


are univerſally the ſame, as well in prun- 
ing and in leaving cour/ons,. as in the 
nipping of ſuperfluous buds, ſo that I may 
ſpare my reader the trouble of repeating 
what has been ſaid already. 

Some authors pretend that by put- 


ting off the pruning the Vine till ſuch 


time as the ſap begins to circulate, we 


may expect a larger quantity of grapes; 


but that at the ſame time this is not eaſily 
done, by reaſon of the hurry ariſing 
from a multiplicity of buſineſs to be done 
- at this ſeaſon. I cannot be of opinion 
that this doctrine is founded on juſt 
principles, or that it deſerves our com- 


pliance; not to mention that it is dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the ſentiments 


of the moſt expert maſters in vineyard 
culture, which we have above related. 


Dreſſings 
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Dreſſings of the Vineyard: 


After pruning, we uſually give the 
whole vineyard the firſt dreſſing, In 
rank land inclining to wet, this is done 
from the twentieth of March to the tenth 
or twelfth of April, when the weather is 
dry, in order to deſtroy noxious weeds : 
in ſandy and dry ſoils this work is done 
fifteen days earlier. 

The ſecond drefſing called Biner muſt 
alſo de done in warm and dry weather, 
and, if poſſible, a little before the Vines 
are in flower; experience having ſhewn,. 
that as land newly ſtirred is laid open to the 
chill, and to imbibe the wet, it is apt to 
make the Vines ſhed their flowers: ſo. 
that if the weather prove unfavourable 
before, we muſt wait, till after the Vines 
have done flowering. 

The third and laſt dreffing, called Re- 
liner, muſt not be done till the verjus or 


green 
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green fruit is formed and of a tolerable 
ſize, in wet, or, at leaſt very cloudy 
weather, Were this work to be done 
when the ſun is very hot, the fruit would 
infallibly be burnt up: when it begins 
to colour, we need be under no appre- 
henſion of doing it even in hot and dry 
weather; we muſt take care that the 
women be not ſuffered to cut graſs in 
the vineyard and when the weather 1s ex- 
tremely hot and the fruit is on the point 
of colouring, as the leaſt touch of their 
clothes is apt to expoſe it to be burnt 
up. 

Theſe three ſeveral dreſſings of the 
Vineyard are as indiſpenſable as they are 
advantageous. 

Before we give the Vine the third year's 
cutting, it is proper to conſider whether 
it have not produced ſhoots vigorous 
enough to be employed as layers, if we 
ſhould have occaſion to fill ſome vacant 
place, In which caſe we muſt Jay as 

many 
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many layers as are neceſſary and as the 
quantity of wood will give us leave, in 
order to ſupply theſe void ſpaces, 
which coſt as much in dreſſing as when 
full. But if the Vine be as full as it 
ought, and if we are in no want of 
layers, it is to be pruned in the manner 
already preſcribed, ſticking ſuch plants 
as want help, and dreſſing the vineyard 
four or five times the ſame year. 

After the pruning and ſome few dreſs- 
ings are done, next follows the taking off 
the eyes or buds, which 1s done in the 
manner already deſcribed : But as the Vine 
at that ſeaſon muſt have givenfine and long 
branches, we are to put a ſtick at the foot 
of each plant, in order to tie the young 
ſhoots to it, and ſo hinder them from 
creeping on the ground; which has 
not only a bad look, but alſo hinders 
the few grapes they might produce to 
ripen, In a word, after the nipping the 
buds, or ebourgeonnement, we continue to 

give 
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give the neceſſary dreſſings, till the month 
of September, the ſeaſon for gathering 


the grapes. 


Seaſon of hoeing the vineyard. 


In ſome parts, as ſoon as the vintage 
is ended, they give the vineyard 
dreſſing, called Rueller la Vigne; but 
then this can only be performed in vine- 
yards planted in rows or ſtrait lines, and 
is never done but in land of a middling 
ſtrength inclining to ſandy. For in ſtony 
land, and ſuch as is rather light, the 
vineyard is never ruelled or hoed in this 
manner, as it has not depth ſufficient to 
admit of this operation, beſides that it 
is apt to hurt and diſturb the roots of 
the plants. It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, that a good ruelling done in 4 
convenient ſeaſon is of conſiderable er 
vice to the vineyard. The ruellage b 
uſually done, beginning at the head of the 
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line or ridge, by opening a drill with 
the hoe, continuing it to the bottom, and 
throwing up the earth on both ſides 
gainſt the foot of the plants: and if 
about November we perceive the Vines 
to have their wood bien aauſte, as they 
ay about Auxerre, that is, of a fine 
growth, we may chen begin t to make 
nn N 

It is however * that in ſandy 
foils of every kind, as alſo in moiſt lands, 
layers ſucceed better when laid in March 
than when 4 een inn % 


| Marne Fi mating layers or provine. | 


Layers. or provins are branches of the 
Vine which we lay in the ground in order 
to take root. To lay or propagate with 
ſucceſs, two things are effentially neceſ- 
ary : Firſt, that we propagate from Vines 
which bear an excellent grape; and ſe- 

condly, 


921 
condly, ſuch as furniſh fine wood. And 
we ſhould do as well to leave the ground 
empty as propagate from a flip of bad 
wood, or of a mean grape. 

Having then made choice of a good 
plant, we ſtrip it of all the diforderly 
branches and creepers, which are uſually 
found on it. We then make a ſquare hol: 
or trench, beginning at the ſtock from 
which we intend to propagate, of a length 
ſuitable to that of the plant and branches 
to be laid in it, having always reſpect to 
the width of the vacant ſpace to be ſup- 
plied ; this trench being carried to the 
depth of a foot and an half nearly, we 
gently ſhake the Vine plant, inclining it 
towards the trench in which it is to be 
laid with its branches, and after ſeveral 
ſhakings, taking care not to damage the 
roots, lay it in the trench, which can- 
not be done without forcing the ſtock, 
which muſt be bent down by force, by 

| reaſon 
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reaſon that it always holds faſt to its 
roots. | 

Having laid it in the poſition we in- 
tend, if it be a Vine of the middle ſize, 
we lay the branches of the ſtock in order 
in the trench, ſo as to range in a line 
with the plants on each ſide in the ſame 
row ; we then fill up the trench with 
the earth dug out of it, preſſing it cloſe 
to the branches of the ſtock, that the air 
may not get at it, and that it may the more 
ealily take root : next we cut the branches 
down to two eyes from the ground, leav- 
ing them to take root. Laying or pro- 
vining is by no means the buſineſs of a 
vigneron who is an apprentice in his art; 
maſters themſelves not always ſucceed- 
ing in every layer. 


Seaſon for provining or laying. | 
In ſtrong, light, or ſtony land, we may 


provine or lay from the month of No- 
vember 
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vember to April : in moiſt lands thi 
operation ſucceeds better when put off 


till between the firſt return of the ſpring 
and the end of April. 


Operations of the fourth year, 


We have no occalion to wait till 
March in order to cut or prune our 
Vines, when come to their fourth leaf; it 
may be done in the fall without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of danger. 

There are three ſeveral popular notions 
Eoncerning pruning ;z the firſt, that we 
muſt never prune but in the wane of the 
moon; ſecondly, that it muſt not be done 
before the holy or Paſſion- week; and 
thirdly, that the Friday in the fame week 
is a lucky day for pruning. But theſe arc 
viſions of ſuperſtition, which may even 
prove of dangerous conſequence to the 
huſbandman. For by poſtponing the 
pruning till Good Friday, we often 

3 loſe 
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loſe fine days, and work in rainy weather. 
Whereas we ought to work whenever the 
days happen to be favourable, after the 
pruning ſeaſon is come. 

After the pruning of the fourth year, the 
Vine has commonly a ſufficient quantity 
of ſtrong wood, to require for every plant 
a ſtick or prop to which it is tied, This 
regards only Vines of the middle or low 
ſize: for the tall Vine has its palliſades, 
to which it muſt be trained. The manner 
of fixing the ſticks in the ground, is to 
ns place one at the foot of each plant, and 
we Nas much as poſſible in a trait line. 
he This being done, we give the vineyard 
its firſt dreſſing, which, in ſome wine coun» 
ries, is called Houer, in others, Sombrer. 
The ſecond is performed afterwards, and 
Is called univerſally, Biner ; the third 
vreſſing called Tiercer, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, Rebiner in Auxerrois, is 
the None next in order; and laſt of all, the 
ten Nrbeurgeonnement, or rubbing off the buds. 
loſe Previous 
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Previous to the ſecond dreſſing, which 
is given about May, we muſt tie to the 
props the young ſhoots the Vines have 
put forth, and that for three reaſons. 
12. That they be not left to be the ſport 
of the winds. 
- 2*, To give a ſufficient quantity of air 
to the fruit, which now begins ro appear, 
3*. To make room for dreſſing ; this 
way of tying is near Paris called, lier 1; 
jeune Vigne; and in the Auxerrois, cou 


la Vigne. 
Some time after this operation, ſucceed; 


the ſecond dreſſing; then the third; the 
next 1s what is called, in the vineyard dia- 
left, pincer, or mouchetter, to nip, pinch, 
or clear. This operation is by no means 
difficult, ſince it conſiſts in no more than 
pinching the ends of the branches, ſo that 
by thus hindering the ſap from being di 
ſipated, it may be converted into nouriſh- 
ment for the fruit and wood. 


We 
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We next continue giving the vineyard 
the remaining neceſſary dreſſings, after 
which ſucceeds the vintage. oF 


Operations of the fifth year, when the Vines 
a Begin to yield. | 


All Vines of the fifth year, whether 
tall, middle-ſized, or low, muſt be pro- 
pagated, by layers during the winter, in 
caſe there be any neceſſity. | 

The pruning is done from November to 
March. Then we ſtick or prop them, and 
afterwards. tie the branches to the props, 
called in the Auxerrois, baiſſer' la Vigne. 

This year the props or poles are put to 
Vines of the middle- ſize, in order to give 
them the proper form. | 

This year-too we * to regulate the 
dreſſings; which are to be repeated often 
or 98 according to the nature of 
the ſoil. . t, 

Neither muſt we forger to tie the r new. 

F ſhoots 
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ſhoots to the fticks; we maſt alſo pinch 
them when and where it is neceſſary: laſt- 
ly, we proceed to the vintage when the 
ſeaſon and weather permits. 


Some particular objefts of attention uſeful in 
Vineyard buſbandry. 


I the wind or hoe of the Vine-dref- 
ſer have damaged the Vine, we muſt care- 
fully cover the wounded part, with goat, 
ſheep, or cow-dung, mixed with good 
earth. 0 
The ill effects of the froſts ind fogs are 
prevented by laying an heap of ſtraw or 
dry dung on the fide of the vineyard next 
the wind, which heap muſt be kept burn- 
:ng ſlowly on the approach of froſt or fogs, 
to hinder them from affecting the plants, 
If however they ſhould happen to have ſuf- 
fered, or be killed by the froſt, they muſt 
be cut down very low, that they may yield 


fruit the enſuing year. 
Hos To 
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To prevent their being attacked by tlie 
mildew, it is proper to put off pruning 
our Vines as long as we can; as late 
pruning makes them not flower till the ſun 
has acquired great force. a 

It is neceſſary, after fogs, to water the 
yineyard with the juice of the roots of 
the wild cucumber, or of coloquintida, 
bruiſed and ſteeped in water. 

Sea-water or ſtale urine, mixed with 
earth and dung, ate wonderfully benefi- 
cial to barren Vines, and to ſuch whoſe 
leaves are turned red for want of moiſture. 

When the Vine ſpends itſelf by bleed- 
ing, it is pretended we ſhould make an 
inciſion in the trunk, and anoint it with 
oil heated on the fire, and reduced to half 
its quantity; or elſe with unſalted lees of 
oil, watering the plants with the ſtrongeſt 
vinegar that can be got. ; 

We are alſo told that when the Vine 
has its flowers white or dry, with the ſhoots 
large and fupple, and that it drops its 


F 2 grapes, 
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grapes, it is a ſure ſign of its approach- 
ing diſſolution : in which caſe we are to 
rub! the foot with bruiſed wood-aſhes 
mixed with ſtrong vinegar. 

When on the other hand it- produces 
too large a quantity of ſhoots, we muſt cut 
it ſhort, when if it continues, we mult bare 
it and lay to the root ſome river ſand with 
ſome ſmall matter of wood-aſhes, or ſtones 
to refreſh it. ; 

If the grapes dry un we muſt pick off 
all the dry ones, and water the foot with 
ſtale urine. If the fruit rot on the Vine 
before it be ripe, we muſt put ſome old 
wood- aſhes to the roots, or elſe ſome 
barley- meal mixed with the ſeeds of 
purſlane round the ſtem. 

_ Watering the Vine with water, in which 
the hides of oxen, have been ſteeped, will, 
by its offenſive ſmell, hinder the cattle 
from brouſing on, or gnawing them. 

The Laurel, the Philbert- tree and Cab- 


bages, are e hurtful to the vine- 
yard, 


4 ; 
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yard, ſo that we muſt by no means ſuffer 
any of theſe to be in it. 


ARTICLE THIR Ds 


Of Inter-planting, by rd unn 
| Cheveltes. f 


Vineyards planted with low and middle- 
ſized Vines, are furniſhed with Layers or 
Marcotes, or Cuttings, which is the more 
eaſily done, as their ſtems are low. 

We have already laid down the proce- 
dure in propagating by Provins: as for the 
Marcotes, which, in ſome parts, are called 
Chevelees,. and in others Chevoli, the 
reader will find the method in which they 


are multiplied at the concluſion of this 
article. | 


F 3 How 
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How to ſupply vacancies in newly planted 
Vineyards. 


After the vineyard has been newly 
planted, and there happens to be a de- 
ficiency in Croiſettes or Chapons in places 
too thin of plants, where perhaps there 
may not be wood fit for layers to ſupply 
or fill them, nor room for holes, we muſt 
then have recourſe to inter- plants or Croi- 
ſettes, as when we firſt begin to plant. 
This way is called, recouler la Vigne. 
In order to make theſe inter- 
plants ſucceed, it is of ſervice to put in 
every hole, when it is but half filled up, 
a ſmall quantity of rotted dung, which 
muſt be covered with a little earth. Theſe 
inter-plants require to be oftener wa- 
tered than the Vines, to make them 
ſooner take root, and hinder noxious 
weeds from choaking them. For which 


reaſon, between the firſt and ſecond drel- 
ſings, 
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ſings, or on the firſt appearance of graſs 
in the Vineyard, it is neceſſary to ſtir the 
earth about all the Croiſettes, which have 
been planted in it in the beginning of the 
ſpring. The beſt way is to give it this 
flight dreſſing immediately after rain, 
which is preferable to doing it in dry 
weather. 

There are many, and eſpecially among 
Vine-dreſſers, who have a kind of -aver- 
fron to inter-plants, alledging the great 
quantity of theſe which are neceſſary, 
which is true when we content ourſelves 
with giving the new plants only the dreſ- 
ſings uſual in eommon Vineyards. But 
it is certain that many of them grow 
again by making uſe of the precautions 
juſt mentioned. 

Inter- plants are preferable ra Mar- 
cotes for ſupplying the Vineyard, in 
almoſt every kind of ſoil, in this re- 
ſpe& ; that if they happen to take root- 
ever ſo ſlightly, the firſt year, we may reſt 

F4 aſſured 
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aſſured they will thrive ſtill better after. 
wards: whereas the Marcotes or Chevelces 
take root but indifferently well; and after the 
firſt year, the plant ſhrivels, and ſoon dies. 
Not that the Chevelees or rooted plants 
are not extremely proper for inter- 
plants: but then we muſt uſe the precau- 
tion to lop the top off the laſt joint next 
the wound'; for as theſe have commonly 
much larger roots than the others, they at- 
tract an ill digeſted ſap, which afterwards 
conglutinating, ſtops the aſcent of that 
which ſhould circulate and ſupply nouriſh- 
ment to the whole plant; fo that it is al- 
ways in a languiſhing ſtate, 


Remarks on the fell intended for the Vine. 
yard. . 


We muſt never plant a Vineyard on 
the ſame year that an old plantation has 
been rooted out; and it will be pro- 
per to lay it down firſt in Corn or Saint- 


' foin, continuing to labour it for two or 
"y three 


a6» 
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three years. Then the plants take root 
admirably well: to purſue a different con- 
duct is expoſing the plantation to great 
hazards. | 
Some, as ſoon as the old Vines are 
taken up, when they intend replanting it 
in the ſame way, plough it up, and ſow 
it in the ſpring with Vetches as thick as 
poſſible. Then, when it begins to ripen, 
they plough it in and bury it, which when 
it comes to be thoroughly rotted, makes 
a manure ſuperior to dung itſelf, let it be 
ever ſo good. 
Nor are we on any pretence whatever 
to ſet trees in a newly planted Vineyard; 
nor even to ſow any legumes or herbage- 
Nothing is more hurtful to the ſoil, or 
more prejudicial to the young plants. 
However, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
we ſee newly planted Vineyards, in which 
are ſown kidney beans and turnips. But 
then we are to take notice, that this is 
only done on ridges, which being raiſed 
F 5 ; above 
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above the ſurface, have no communica- 


tion with the roots of the Vine, ſo that 
this is not at all prejudicial. 


Propagation of the Vine by Layers. 


The method of propagating the Vine 
by Layers is very ſucceſsful and eaſily put 
in practice; nothing more being required 
than laying as many branches as we pleaſe, 
which never fail to ſhoot from every ſtem, 
In the common way we can employ no 
more than one, in the way of Cuttings or 
Marcotes; and this too muſt have been put 
forth, over and above the branch to be 
pruned. 

Laying then is performed by burying 


manner as that it may form le des de Chat, 
or. the Cat's Back as it is called, at the 
diſtance of three eyes from the origin of 
the, branch. This is done from a kind of ceco- 
| 'nomy or huſbanding « our plants, which are 
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thus made to produce two ſtocks inſtead of 
one, which they would only have yielded, 
had the Marcote or branch been laid at full 
length. It is alſo a neceſſary precantion, - 
that exactly on the ridge or dos de chat, 
there be a bud or eye; that the dos de ba- 
by, or ridge, be covered anew with earth 
on both ſides ; and laftly, that the extre- 
mity of the branch, which extends beyond 
the ridge, have only two eyes above the 
ſurface of the ground. The Vme-drefſer 
is not however to have liberty to make 
Layers from his maſter's Vines. This 
would be opening a door to diſhoneſty, 
becauſe when once the Layers have taken 
root, he might eafily take them up in- 
ſtead of plants or Marcotes; a trick which 
moſt Vignerons, who are not to be de- 
pended on, never fail to put in practice: 
For which reaſon the local cuſtoms in 
many parts prohibit the making Layers 
altogether ; and the propagating by Pro- 

3 vins 
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vins only is allowed of for ſtocking Vine. 
yards. 


Nurſery for Vine- cuttings or Marcotes. 


There is no place where more Vine 
. cuttings are raiſed than in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. Here we meet with Vines 
and Grapes of every ſort. The following 
is the method the Vine-dreſſers purſue in 
making their nurſeries of Marcotes or Cut- 
„ 5 
- They pitch upon a fpot of ground, 
which they dig with the ſpade, or rather 
trench as it is called: next they make 
drills or furrows two foot aſunder. Then 
taking Croiſettesof the ſpecies of grape they 
intend to plant, they lay them in the drill 
or furrow at the diſtance of four inches 
from each other. Theſe they cover up 
with earth, preſſing it cloſe with the foot. 


They then pinch or nip them off two eyes 


above 
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above the ſurface of the ground, and ſo 
leave them: in the courſe of the year 
they take care to give theſe young plants 
ſeveral dreſſings, eſpecially when there is 
an appearance of rain, or ſoon after rain 
has fallen, and that the earth has entirely 
abſorbed it. Theſe dreſſings contribute 
greatly to facilitate the V ines taking root. 
After two years are elapſed, theſe plants 
are taken up, and ſold to ſuch as ſtand in 
need of them. 

Others have what they term Meres ſouches, 
mother-ſtocks, which they allow to put 
forth ſhoots, and ſo provine or . propa- 
gate them on all ſides. This wood not 
being detached from the ſtem, eaſily takes 
root; and when they perceive the Mar- 
cotes ro be ſufficiently ſtrong, they ſepa- 
rate them from the parent Stock, and make 
uſe of them when they want them. 

With regard to the young plants, the 
year after they have given ſhoots,in O- 


ber, juſt after the fall of the leaf, they muſt 
v *: 
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be fanpintes, or earthed up; that is, round 
each where the foot has produced ſhoots, 
ſmall hillocks are raiſed in the ſhape of 
mole-hills, ſo that the fmall branches may 
be quite ſurrounded with earth up to within 
half a finger's breadth of the higher ex- 
tremity, to remain in this ſtate till March, 
when they are uncovered on fomeday when 
the weather is fine, giving them at the 
ſame time the firſt dreſſing for that year, 
This method of earthing-up the Vines is 
only done in light ſtony ground, and in 
rich ſtrong land, when it happens to be 
free from moiſture and rankneſs. 


ARTICLE FOUR TH, 
Grafting the Vine. 


The Vine is grafted en fente, that is in 
ſlits, as other fruit-trees are. In ſome 
countries the Vineyards are wholly re- 
placed by grafting. This operation is 

| commonly 


11 
commonly performed in Aptil or May, 
which is the ſeaſon when the ſap begins 
to be in motion. 

We mult take care to be informed, in 
the different countries, of thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of the beſt Vines; and that we 
may not be impoſed upon, we muſt mark 
them when ſtanding, during the Vintage. 
In March, which is the time when the Vines 
are cut, we purchaſe the fineſt of thoſe 
cuttings which we had marked before. 1 
ſet no limits to the quantity, ſince that 
depends on the number we may have 
occaſion for. 

Having ſelected the fineſt Cuttings, 
we have them bound up in ſheaves or - 
bundles, and fo carry them to the cellar, 
to prevent their drying. When the graft- 
ing ſeaſon is come, we are to give the 
Vineyard a thorough dreſſing; then tak- 
ing our bundles, we put them to ſteep 
in water for two days. We muſt mind 
to put no more to ſteep than we can 

graft 
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graft in one day; becauſe they muſt 


never be left to ſteep beyond two days, 
Then with a very ſharp knife we cleave the 
Stock down through the pith, ſo that the 
part which ts to be laid againſt the ſides of 
the Graft be a very ſmall matter longer, 
thicker and broader than that which 1s to 
be inſerted in it. The cut of the Graft 
muſt be exceedingly thin, and about 
12 lines in length; and its ſhape muſt 
be that of the blade of a knife, that is, 
it muſt have one fide thicker than the 
other. This ought to be put in a pail 
or earthen veſſel, with a little water at 
bottom. 


Culture and management of the Vineyard 
after grafiing. 


Firſt we muſt carefully weed it, mind- 
ing as we go, not to touch the young 
grafts with our feet. When they have 
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ſhot up about a foot high, we muſt be- 
gin the operation of unbudding, repeat- 
ing it from time to time, and taking care 
to lop between the rows all the baſtard 
ſhoots ſprung from the old roots. 

Towards the end of July we give them 
a light dreſſing, and put ſticks to the 
ſtrongeſt Grafts. | Whilſt we are dreſſing 
the Vineyard we muſt take great care not 
to touch the Grafts, for fear of diſlocating 
them : when they are in a condition to be 
tied, we lift up gently the ſhoots which 
the Grafts have put forth, and tie them 
to the ſticks, being attentive to handle 
them as tenderly as we poſſibly can. 

About the end of September we give 
them another light dreſſing, always tak- 
ing care to unbud them thoroughly, 
and to lop all the ſhoots ſprung from the 
r00ts. 

The next year we give them the ſame 
culture as other Vines, handling them 
gently, whether when we prune, or when 

| | we 
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we lay them. If the newly grafted Vine. 
yard have not been manured, it will be 
proper to dung it the year after grafting, 
as ſoon as the vintage is over, being 
mindful to bury well the dung when we 
come to dreſs it: and as it ſeldom hap. 


March following, double all the Stocks 
which are vigorous, in order for grafting 
on the Shoots or Cuttings which hav 
failed the year before, when we ſhall find 
the Vineyard to yield much better than 
it had ever done hitherto, 

In ſuch ſpots where we do not propa- 
gate byLayers, we may graft on Marcotsl. 
of one, two, and even three years growth, 

The Graft ſhould not exceed a foot i 
length, 'and the Ligature or Binding 0 
the Graft muſt be of the ſame length, 0 
at moſt, a foot and an half, according ta 
the vigour and thickneſs of the Graft. 


4 . 
ARTICLI 
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ARTICLE FIFTH. 


Manuring or dunging, and earibing the 


Vines. 4 


It is aſked whether we ought to ma- 
ure or dung the Vineyard : ſome pretend 
e muſt not; becauſe, as we ought to 
ave regard to the quality preferably to 
he quantity of wines, we detract from 
1 ieir goodneſs by dunging : thoſe who are 
or dunging maintain, on the contrary, 
Peg as the earth does not furniſh a ſuffi- 
ent quantity of ſalts to nouriſh the 
omber of Vines in a Vineyard, it is 
fore neceſſary to aſſiſt it by manur- 


g. 
And it is certainly better to have our 
ines well dunged, than to ſuffer many 
them to languiſh and periſh at laſt, 
they otherwiſe muſt, in a very ſhort 
eine. When the Vine ſtands in need of 
our 
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our aſſiſtance to enable it to give vigorou 
ſhoots, it is neceſſary to have recourſe t 
dunging: but this is to be done wit 
prudence, minding at the fame time t 
apply ſuch kinds of manure as are pre 
per for the ſoil. 
- Cow and ſheep dung is properly adapi 
ed for light ſandy land: and for col 
moiſt land, horſe dung is .the beſt ; bu 
it muſt firſt be well rotted, in whic 
caſe it is more peculiarly beneficial. 
Some will have it that the dung whic 
butchers make is leſs advantageous t: 
the Vineyard than the other ſorts, as f 
conſiſts almeſt of nothing but litter, ani 
in a great meaſure of the offal and bloc 
of the beaſts which they ſlaughter, Bu 
experience contradicts this aſſertion, an 
proves that no kind of manure is betta 
and more replete with ſalts, than what * 
taken from the yards and ſtables of butc 1 
ers: the blood and offal of the anima 
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in it rendering this ſort of manure milder 
s well as its ſalts more efficacious. 


ineyard is from November till towards 
he latter end of March. In order to 


Plants, digging a deep hole or trench 
out a foot and an half in depth, into 
zich the dung is put. One ho#t%e or 


e vineyard is dunged in the beginning 
ff the winter, we leave the dung ex- 
noſed, that the rain and ſnow which fall 
dn it may penetrate and contribute to the 
uſſolving the ſalts, when the warm wea- 
ner returns. But when we dung about, 
ne beginning of March, we muſt cover 
up with earth, as it would otherwiſe 


Iry, and ſo produce not near the ſame 
| od effect. en | Yom 


at | 
* It is cuſtomary to gung. By 5 
K ines, when of about three or four 


ears ſtanding : which dunging is per- 
ö formed 


The proper ſeaſon for dunging che 


this, we firſt lay bare the foot of the 


aſket is ſufficient for three plants. When 
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formed two ways : firſt, by making hola 
in ſuch land as is not hoed or ruelled; 
ſecondly, by long drills made between the 
rows by throwing up the earth on each 
ſide againſt the foot of the plants; a 
operation which ſtirs and takes up, in 
two ſeveral portions, the earth lying be. 
tween the rows, and throws them toge- 
ther in the form of a ridge or en «i 
aue. a 

Vineyards which are ruelled are dungei 
by making holes, that is, by digging 
the foot of each Vine a hole a foo 
and an half broad, and ten inches deep, Ig 
into which we put the dung, which ö 
immediately covered with earth. 


Metbod of earthing the Vines. 


The aſſiſtance we afford the Vines by 
earthing is no leſs advantageous to then 
than dunging. The end of both is theo 

| ſame 
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ſame, which is the m—_— them more 
fertile. 

There is not any kind * land but 
is ſubject to be drained, of its "fakes, 
if we are not mindful to prevent or re- 
pair this waſte by amelioration : yet ſome 
ſoils require a greater ſupply than others. 

The advantage we procure to the Vine» 
yard by a ſupply of earth, conſiderably 
augments its vegetative qualities by the 
quantity of ſalts contained in ſuch earths, 
which the. more eaſily penetrate them, 


them, 

"BY The tan Vine has no need of this help, 
25 being uſually in gardens where the ſoil 
s naturally ſuffictently good, and becauſe 
the Muſcadines or other Vines which are 
commonly the plants trained in this man- 
ner, produce plenty of ſhoots, eſpecially 
nen when welt dreſſed ; ſo that theſe may 
tbeſgdo well enough without earthing. 
mei But earthing is ſerviceable and even 
neceſſary 


by the frequent ſtirrings uſually given 
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neceſſary to the middle- ſized Vine, when 
its productions turn out poor and lan- 
guid. The manner of earthing 3 is this : 

Tou take a quantity of good mold, 
which you carry in baſkets, on the back, 
to the higher extremity of the vineyard, 
where you throw. it down at the head of 
the rows. The reaſon of carrying it to 
the head of the vineyard is, 'becauſe it is 
eaſily. carried dowtwards wk the Foy 

and rains. 

In earthing the Vines we either put 
the mold in parcels all along the higher N 
extremity of the rows, or elſe we earth 
the Vines along the whole continuity of th 
the TE IIS, # Ani 

If we mean only to put it at the head 


of the rows, we conterit ourſelves with 4 
having the mold carried to the higher = 
end, and beginning to make an head, A 
throw it ohe baſker after another; till i % 
comes to be of the depth of a foot, of *4 


upwards, and twelve feet in length, but 
WIKI all 
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all of an equal depth: in which ope- 
ration it is neceſſary to ſuperintend your 
Vine-dreſſers, who are apt to hurry it 
over in a ſlovenly manner. If we 
deſire to earth our Vines along the con- 
tinuity of the rows, we muſt place at 
the head of each row, only one heap, 
a foot high at leaft, and full four 
feet in length. It will be ſufficient for 
what remains, that the earth be ſpread 
along each row, about four fingers deep : 
when one row 1s thus earthed, we then 
proceed to another, and ſo continue till 
the whole is finiſhed. As for Vineyards 
which are ruelled, the earth is thrown in 
the drills, in ſingle baſkets, at reaſonable . 
intervals. The earthing the Vines is 
performed from September to March. 

In the caſe of Layers or Provins, if we 
intend to earth them the ſecond year, 
when they are gone over in order to 
ſtrengthen them; they may be earthed by 
making holes, without ſtaying till the en- 

| G __ 
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tire earthing of the Vineyard where they 
ſtand. 

We muſt never earth our Vines in 4 
delicate ſoil, during a fall of ſnow; leſt we 
make them turn yellow: as for vineyards 
where the foil is ſtrong, this operation 
may be done, whenever the weather will 
admit of out-of:door work, and the 
froſts permit us to dig. the ground. 

In every Vineyard that has been earth- 

ed, or ruelled, and wherein of courſe the 
earth may have been thrown up in 4 
ſlovenly manner, we muſt take care, the 
very firſt drefling we give it, to work 
it ſmooth, and level, and as deep a 
poſſible. *_ 
In the earthing of Vineyards of what 
ſort or nature ſoever, the nearer we come 
towards the lower part, the leſs cloſe arc 
we to throw the heaps to each other, 4 
the earth always naturally deſcends. 

As during the time when the Vine: 


dre in flower, it is very dangerous dre!s 
| | ing 
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ing them, we muſt then ſuſpend both our 
dreſſings and earthings, becauſe the new 
ſtirred earth ſends up a greatdeal of ſteam 
or vapour, which, on the ſmalleſt colds, 
to which this ſeaſon is very ſubject, hangs 
upon the flowers, and renders them ſo 
tender that much the preateſt part of 
them are wholly periſhed. 


Inſecis prejudicial to the Vine, 


The animal called B#che is a ſmall fly 
of a green colour, exceedingly prejudi- 
cial to the Grapes and young leaves, in 
which they ſecrete and cover themſelves 
with a kind of roof of a very delicate 
conſtruction, ſomewhat reſembling that 
of the ſpider, wherein they depoſit their 
egos, In order to deftroy them we muſt 
be very aſſiduous in picking off all the 
leaves in which their eggs are enveloped, 
3s well thoſe fallen on the ground, as 

8 2 thoſe 
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thoſe which ſtill adhere to the Vine. They 


muſt all be burned without the Vineyard. 

Snails are a vermin very noxious to the 
Vine; and as they conceal themſelves in 
the heat of the day, we muſt be very at- 
tentive to collect them in the Spring and 
Fall, early in a morning, immediately 
after a ſnower of rain, or when there has 
been a fall of dew the preceding night, 
which done, we are to cruſh, and ſo deſtroy 
them. | | 

Another enemy is the Gribouris, to 
which fine light foils are particularly ob- 
noxious. We know when the Vines are 
attacked by it, when their wood is ſhort, 
thin, and weak, yielding ſcarce - any 
Grapes, and even thoſe in a very poor 
dwindled condition, in ſpite of all our en- 
deavours to make them thrive by a care- 


_ . ful cultivation. The Gribouris is much 


ſmaller in ſize than the May-bug, an ani- 
mal which it reſembles, not only in ſhape, 


bat even in colour. Theſe perſecute the 
Vines 
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Vines the whole year round, as if bent on 
deſtroying them. In the Winter they 
retire below ground, making their retreat 
in September, in order to gnaw the roots, 
eſpecially of the young plants, a favourite 
food with them. Next Summer, ſome- 
time in May, as ſoon as the buds or gems 


begin to ſwell, they ſally forth from their 


caverns, in order to corrode and deſtroy 
their coats or ſurfaces ; ſoon after, they 


faſten on the berries of the Grapes, which 


they bore, ſucking the juice, and after- 
wards depoſiting their eggs; whence ſpring 
an infinite hoſt of ſmall worms, which de- 
vour the hopes of the huſbandman, when 
he is juſt ready to enter on the vintage. 
In order to prevent this ſcourge, it will 
be proper to ſow a certain quantity of 
beans in different parts of the Vineyard, 
that theſe inſets may aſſemble on them: 
when they may be deſtroyed by picking 
off the bean leaves, and of courſe, along 

G 3 with 
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with them, all the animals which have 
taken up their reſidence on them. 

As there are many other ſpecies of in- 
ſects, which ſpoil our Vine-plantatjons, 
all of which endeavour to ſecure to them- 
ſelves a retreat on the approach of winter, 
whether under ground, or in dunghills, it 
is a good method to put a certain quantity 
of dung at the foot of each Vine, which 
is to be burned whenthe Winter ſets in, by 
which means vaſt numbers of them are de. 
ſtroyed. But, as otherwiſe any one perſon 
would loſe ali the effects of his induſtry, it 
is neceſſary that all the proprietors of Vine- 
yards near him, concur in uſing the ſame 
methods, and this exactly at one and the 
ſame time: otherwiſe he had as well do 
nothing at all; as theſe animals, in their 
progreſs from Vineyard to Vineyard, 
would very foon reſtore the depopulated 
colony. | 


Another 
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Another ſpecies of low y mes. q 
In the higher Picardy, they have a kind 


of low Vine, whoſe culture is extremely 
different from that of the Vines we have 


been ſpeaking of. 


The manner of planting them is exattly 
the ſame z but the year after, when they 
have given ſhoots, they follow a very dif- 
ferent courſe. 

The method the Vignerons of this coun- 
try purſue, is to renew their Vines every 
year; that is, in cutting or pruning time, 
they carefully remark, as is done elſe- 
where, the particular degree of ſtrength 
of each plant, in order to proportion the 
cutting to that ſtate: but without trou- 
bling themſclves about Cour ſont, they lop 
the branches down to five or fix eyes; 
then taking the entire young plant, lay 
it in a trench a foot in depth, making as 
many provins or layers as there are 

1 branches, 
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branches, which they immediately cover 
with earth, ſo that the extremity of the 
layers ſtand three or four eyes above tht 
ſurface, according to the ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs of the plant. After having thus 
layed one plant, they proceed to another, 
obſerving the ſame method, until the quan- 
tity of Vineyard ground we intend to fill 
be entirely completed. 
This operation is repeated every year 
in the Spring, ſo that immediately after 
the pruning is over, they eaſily find people 
in ſufficient numbers to carry on the lay- 
ing buſineſs, as they employ in it men, 
- women, and children, in ſhort, * all the 
idle hands they can find; ſo that this is 
no difficult matter in this province of Pi- 
cardy, the operation being ſo eaſily per- 
formed; whereas in other parts, and par- 
ticularly in the environs of Auxerre, it is 
looked on as the maſter-piece of the mol: 
expert Vine-dreſſers. 


Viener9s 
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Vignerons or Vine. dreſſers. 


The Vine-dreſſer who undertakes the 
management of a Vineyard, ought to dreſs 
it before the firſt of March, giving it a 
ſecond dreſſing before St. Mary Magda- 
len's, and a third before the Vintage come 
on, if the weather happen to prove favour- 
able; if otherwiſe, immediately after it is 
over. They are alſo to make trenches 
and plant layers at proper ſeaſons. For 
the Vine, which is not pruned in due ſea- 
fon, will certainly throw all its vigour into 
wood. There are certain laws called cou- 
tumes, which every year fix the number 
of provins or layers ro be made, amount- 
ing to not fewer than eighty in each acre. 
The Vine-drefſer, to whom the dreſſing 
and pruning are entruſted, muſt be at work 
from the firſt of March till the firſt of Oc- 
tober, at five in the morning, and con- 
tinue till ſix in the evening: and from the 
firſt of October till the firſt of March, he 
G 5 muſt 
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muſt begin at day-break, and continue 
till ſuch time as he can juſt reach his ha- 
bitation, after quitting work, by night- 
fall. He muſt neither ſleep nor remit his 
labour, except at meals, and whilſt taking 
neceſſary refreſnment. If he fail in this 
reſpect, he is to be paid only in propor- 
tion to the time he has been at work. 

No dogs are admitted to be in the vine- 
yard, nor are any fires to be allowed, nor 
any burning or carrying away the Vine- 
props, hedges, or cuttings. 

I have taken notice of the Jurés, or 
{worn ſuperintendants, which have been 
inſtituted for the preſervation of the fruits, 
in. another part of this treatiſe. 


Vigne- Porette, or Vineyard- Leek. 


g There grows in vineyards a kind of 
wild Leek, called Vigne-Porette and Por- 
reau de chien, or dog's leek. This is 
eaten by the Vine-dreſſers ſtewed or 

baked. 
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baked. Ic will keep in this laſt manner 
a- the year round. 
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Of the Vintage. 
- Method of making Burgundy wine, Vin 
r Rapez, with ſome ſecrets in the art of 
4 making wine. 


N the approach of the vintage, we 
mult begin with preparing the vats 
or veſſels, examining whether they be in 
condition to contain, without leaking, the 
produce of the vintage : we muſt allo ſee 
they be well hooped, left the Muf, or 
ſweet wine, leak when put into them; we 
muſt moreover ſoak the caſks and veſſels 
for ſome days hefore we fill chem with 
the juice of the grape. 
The vats and caſks are uſually made 
G6 of 
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of oak cut into ſtaves, four foot and an 
half high, and about five or ſix inches 
broad, and one inch in thickneſs. The 
bottoms are alſo of oak boards of the ſame 
thickneſs as the ſtaves, but ſomething 
broader. We muſt take care to provide 
a proper number of caſks or hogſheads, 
well ſeaſoned and bound, not forgetting 


at the ſame time to provide good ſtore of 


hoops and oziers. There are alſo other 
implements wanting, ſuch. as, tubs, tubs 
called cuviers, a rake, a wooden ſhovel, 
an tron fork with five or ſix flat prongs, 
a ſpade for cutting the Marc, ozier or 


wicker pots faſtened to the pail which is 


uſed to put the wine into the caſks, wooden 
: tunnels made of ſtayes, in the ſame man- 
ner as panier. tubs for beaſts of burden, 
paniers with handles, and baſkets. All 
this furniture muſt be in readineſs, and fo 
- ſeaſoned-as to hold the wine without leak- 


ing. We muſt moreover be attentive 
| that 


- 
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that the Wine-preſs be in good order, fo 


as that nothing be wanting to it, taking 
care to fill all the ſeams or joints with 
clay, ſo that, when the Grapes come to 
be preſſed, none of the Muſt be loſt, We 
mult ſee that it be perfectly dry and free 
from all moiſture, that the ſtore-rooms be 
kept neat, the cellars free from filth ornaſti- 
neſs, and ready to receive the wine which 
is to be kept in them. 


Ban de Vendange, or Vintage-Ban. 


There was formerly in France an Har- 
veſt Ban, which has been long fince abo- 
liſhed; but the Vintage Ban has been kept 
up on account of the advantages ariſing to 
the community from this inſtitution. 


It belongs to the civil magiſtrate of the 


place, whether royal or ſubaltern, to de- 
clare the Ban des Vendanges, or Vintage- 
Ban, each in his own diftrict, this depend- 


ing on the police of the kingdom. In 


Anjou 
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Anjou the magiſtrate called le bas Juſticier 
has an excluſive right to the Ban over the 
people within his juriſdict ion, and in ſome 
caſes, over thoſe in other diſtricts, when he 
happens to be in poſſeſſion by preſcription, 
which is all the right the laws ae cou. 
ãumes require. 

Neither the Lords or proprietors, nor 
their judges, are 80 indicate this Ban dt 
Vendange of their own arbitrary authority; 
they muſt do it after having informed 
themſelves properly; that is, after taking 
the opinions or declarations of the prin- 
cipal or moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants, they 
cauſe the Vineyards to be inſpected by 
Men expert in this huſbandry. Moreover, 
when the Ban de Vendange has been fixed 
by the perſon whoſe right it is, the judge 
cannot annul his decree, but by cauſing 
Proper enquiry to be made into the ſtate 
of the Vintage. 

By virtue of this Vintage-Ban none can 
begin his wine-harveſt before the day 

fixed, 
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fixed. All within the diſtrict are to con- 
form to it on pain of fine and confiſcation, 
eccleſiaſtics and nobles not excepted 
even although they be exempt from other 
fervitudes and coutumes of the place. 

Yet the Ban does not compel any to be- 
gin his Vintage on the day appointed, ſo 
that every one is free to poſtpone it at 
pleaſure. 

Such as have incloſed Vineyards de- 
tached from every other, may begin the 
Vintage when they think proper, and are 
not within the meaning of the Ban. But 
they muſt give notice to the Curate three 
days before they begin. None are per- 
mitted. to gather the Vintage in the night. 


Vintage. 


The Vintage begins when the Grapes.are 
come to maturity. They are commonly 
ripe towards the end of September, though 
ſometimes not till October, according 

to 
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to the climate and weather. The Grape 
ripens much ſooner in ſouthern countries 
than in the parts towards the north. It 
is for this reaſon that the Ban des Ven. 
danges or Vintage - Ban is regulated by the 
expoſure and ſoil wherein the Vineyard; 

are ſituated. | 
The maturity or ripe ſtate of the Grape: 
is determined, 1. By the view, as when 
they have acquired their due colour, whe- 
ther black or white. 2. The Ban once 
declared, the Vintage is begun; and a MW 
fortunate circumſtance it is, if the weather 
be favourable. Nothing can exceed the if 
t 


Joyous appearance of a fine Vintage ; as 
on the contrary nothing can be more 
gloomy and diſmal, than when the Vintage 
ſeaſon proves wet. 
It, in the Vintage time, there ſhould 
fall a heavy dew, or thick fog come on, 
the gathering muſt be laid aſide, and the 
gatherers be ſet to breakfaſt, till the 


fun breaking out, or noon-day heat ſhall 
have 
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have dried up the wet; for were it to mix 
with the grapes in the veſſels, it would in- 
fallibly weaken and impoveriſh the wine. 
It is the cuſtom in ſome parts to gather 
the black and white Grapes each ſeparate- 
ly, in order that the wine may be made in 
the ſame manner ſeparately : in others 
they uſually mix them or gather them 
promiſcuouſly. - | 
They who pique themſelves on making 
peculiarly good wine, are very careful 
that the beſt Grapes be not mixed with 


Grapes of an inferior quality ; being al- 


ways very attentive to have the latter ga- 
thered ſeparately, and afterwards uſe them 
in making the common ſort of wine. 
Another circumſtance they are very aſ- 
ſiduous in obſerving, is to pick off as many 
Grapes as they can, which are afterwards 


trodden; a practice which is thought to 


contribute greatly to the good quality of 
the wine, In this cafe it muſt be lefr to 
ferment 
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ferment or work in the vat ſome little time, 
that it may acquire a colour. 

In ſome parts the manner is to tread the 
Grapes with their feet, in the vats with- 
in the Vineyards; in others they carry the 
Grapes tothe houſe, obſerying not to break 
or bruiſe them, afterwards treading them as 
they are brought in; in others again, they 
make uſe of both theſe methods. 

Some uſe 8 large ſieve made of wire, 
through which the wine is filtered, by 
which means, the hyſks or ſkins of the 
Grapes re kept from mixing with the 


Management of Wines. 


There are certain methods of managing 
wines, which contribute to improve and 
perfect thoſe qualities which derive from 
the nature of the ſoil, and the maturity of 


the Grapes : though it cannot be ſaid that 
this 
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this management alone is ſufficient to 
make good Wine, without theſe, which 
ſerve as a baſis to every ſubſequent opera- 
tion of art. In general the degree of fla- 
vour and richneſs depends on three things 
eſpecially ; theſe are, the ſoil, the nature 
of the plant, and the climate. 

For inſtance, we prefer the Wine of 
Champagne, to the Vin de Beaune, as 
we do the Vin de Beaune, to that of Ton- 
nerre; and fo of the other ſpecies of Wine. 
Now the whole difference between them 
proceeds from the natural and peculiar 
ſalts with which the ſoil is impregnated, 
which communicate to the Grapes the 
characteriſtic qualities they poſſeſs. 

Every canton does not yield Wines of 
the ſame colour : ſome afford a red Wine, 
another Vin Paillet, or a Pale wine; This 
gives you Wines of a grey, and that other 
Wines of a white tin&; and in ſuch a cote 
or country ſide, as they ſay, in the north, 
- * of all colours, gives a Wine of 

a pale 
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Aa pale red hue : ſo that for the moſt par 
the manner of giving a different tinge to 
the ſeveral ſorts of Wine, depends in 4 
great meaſure on the uſage of the coun. 
try, and the judgment and ſkill of tie 
huſbandman. 

As for the general method of making 
Wine, every one knows, that in order to 
extract the Muſt from the vat, in which 

the Grapes of the vintage have been trod - 
den, there muſt be put a large braſs cock 
at the lower part of the vat: and to pre- 
vent the Marc or huſks from choaking 
up the inward part of the hole or tube, 
which would effectually prevent the Wine 
from flowing out of the vat, there muſt be 
put againſt the hole on the inſide, a bunch 
of the branches of the wild Aſparagus, ot 
of fine Vine Cuttings, with a large ſtone 
over it, to prevent its riſing to the top 
Then the whole of the Wine is drawn out 
of the vat, into a deep veſſel, which be! 


placed in the ground under the cock to 
; receive 
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receive the wine; in proportion as it fills, 
it is emptied, by carrying it in pails or 
buckets to the caſks prepared to receive 
t. They obſerve at the ſame time to put 
e Into each caſk equal portions, as well of 
what 1s called mere goutte, which is what 
comes from the Grape before treading 
and prefling, as of the trodden wine, in 
eher that the whole brewing may be of 
14. N equal quality. From this general, let 
us now proceed to the particular ways of 
management, which it is fit the ſkilful 
Vine-dreſſer ſhould be acquainted with. 


Red Wines. | 

be! Moſt poſſeſſors of Vineyards, who in- 
ach end to make red wine, fancy they have 
0 more to do but to let it have more or 
eſs of the vat, according to the different 
Meegree of tinge or deepneſs they intend it 
ſhall have. But theſe men egregiouſly de- 
eive themſelves, experience having ſhewn 
3 hitherto, the neceſſity of uſing many 
| other 
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other precautions to enſure ſucceſs; that 
is, to give the Wine the deſired depth of 
colour, without diminiſhing its other 
agreeable qualities. To theſe neceſſary 
precautions we owe the expreſſion that i! 
a de la fagon a faire du vin, it is a nice 
operation to make wine. Hence it is 
that we often ſee Grapes of equal good. 
neſs, of the growth of Vineyards belong. 
ing to different proprietors, ſituated in ſoil 
and aſpects equally good, which yet in the 
management of the one, ſhall yield a wine 
greatly ſuperior to the produce of his 
neighbour's Vineyard. Now this can pro- 
ceed from nothing but the ſuperior {kill 
and management of the proprietor, whoſ: 
Wines are ſuperior, though both are in 
| ſoils and aſpects equally good. Therefore 
to prevent the evils of miſmanagement in 
wine-making, we are firſt of all to con- 
fider the nature of the ſeaſon, which be- 
ing hotter or colder requires a particular 
government in the conduct of Wines in 
2 tended 
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tended to be of the red ſort. In the ſe- 
cond place, we muſt conſider the nature 
of the Wine, as whether it be of a fine or 
coarſe kind: if the former, it is conſe- 
quently much more replete with ſpirit 
than Wine of a greater body. For ſuch 
Wine, from four to five hours in the vat 
vill be ſufficient, when we intend it to be 
of a deep red. In this way the excellent 
wine of Coulanges and its environs are ma- 
naged, It would acquire a huſky taſte, 
|: goiit de la Grape, were it to be left in 
the vat for a longer ſpace. 

Yet if the ſeaſon prove wet, it may be 
left in the vat for a whole nignt. Wines 
which are too much fermented are always 
coarſe 3 and beſides, the more the Vint- 
age or Grapes are left to ferment in the 
vat, the leſs quantity of Muſt they yield; 
the quantity being always diminiſhed in 
proportion to the length of time it remains 
in a ſtate of fermentation. 


When * wine happens to be of the 
coarſer 
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coarſer ſort, that is, contains a.leſs quantity 
of ſpirit, and has leſs of the ſcve, or principle 
of fermentation, it is uſually left to ferment 
in the vat for a wholeday ; and even after, 
if we think it has not had enough of the 
vat, we delay putting it under the preſ; 
for ſome ſmall ſpace longer; as theſe Wines 
never arrive at their perfect ſtate, but by 
the body they acquire in the vat; their 
other qualities being but very ſlender. 


There are ſome, who, by dint of their 


particular attention to the management of 
Wines, can point out the exact time, nay 
even the hour, when it is to be put into the 
caſks; and this by means of a certain knack 
they have gotten of determining the pre- 
ciſe tinct and degree of ſeve or ferment, 
which ſuch Wines ought to have, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſeaſon or year: 
a ſecret which it were to be wiſhed 
all poſſeſſed, who dabble in Vineyard 
huſbandry, but which might be attained, 


were people to take the pains neceſſary to 
| gain 
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gain ſo valuable an acquirement as this 
muſt needs be. 

One circumſtance muſt be minded with 
particular attention, and that is, to take 
out, either with a rake when they are in 
the vat, or elſe pick off by hand, or 
otherwiſe, before they are put into the 
vat, as many as poſſible of the Grapes 
called in ſome parts /a ralle, that is, refuſe, 
damaged, or unripe Grapes, which being 
acrid and tart, ſpoil the flavour and reliſh 
of the wine. * 


ine to be put anew on the marc or buſks. 


When the wine has been drawn out of 
the vat and put into the caſks, if there 
happen to be any which ſtands in need of 
being put anew on the lees, whether red 
or white, old or new, preſſed or un- 
preſſed, defective in point of colour, 
or that has any other- blemiſh or im- 
perfection, it muſt be emptied into the 

H vat 
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vat upon the Marc of huſks, and both be 
well ſtirred together ; when it is to be left 
to ferment z the new wine, for four hours 
at the outſide, and old wine, for not leſs 
than twelve hours. When we find it has 
taken the proper tinge, and is no longer 
ſweet or luſcious, but is grown palatable 
and pleaſant to drink, it muſt be drawn 
off, and put into caſks apart; and in or- 
der to know it again, we muſt cant the 
Marc; and after it has been left to run 
off as long as we ſee neceſſary, the re- 
mainder of it is carried to be preſſed. 

We muſt beware of being ſeduced by the 
example of ſome, who ſtay till the Marc is 
ſomewhat ſubſided, before they draw their 
wine out of the vat. They who follow this 
method, rob the wine of almoſt its whole 
ſpirit : and it is obſerved of wine which has 
been over fermented, that though it never 
fails to keep, it is never palatable, Thus it 
is always a dangerous practice to attempt 


to over ferment this liquor. 
Som” 
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Some are fearful of loſing their wine, 
when it bubbles or ferments, and there- 
fore never fill their caſks at firſt above 


three-fourths and an half, or to ſpeak more 


geometrically, above ſeven-eighths full; 
this proceeds from a very wretched maxim, 
which owes its birth to a covetous diſpo- 
fition, which prefers a ſmall quantity of 
bad wine to a much larger, as by hindering 
it from fermenting or bubbling, it never 
caſts up its ſcum z and moreover, they at 
the ſame time deprive it of the means of 
purging and clarifying itſelf in a proper 


manner. Therefore, that we may avoid 


this deſtructive method, we mult be ſure, 
at firſt filling, that the wine riſe high 
enough in the caſks, to be within eaſy 
reach of the finger. 

Wheg the firſt heat of fermenta- 
tion is over, and we have filled up the 
caſks anew, it never makes any more 
ouſtle : we then begin covering it with 
vine leaves, over which we ſtrew ſome 

H 2 ſand, 
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ſand, to prevent the waſte of ſpirit, which 
would otherwiſe enſue. We then leave it 
in this ſituation till it is time to bung it 
up, which muſt always be done as ſoon as 
may be. 6 
Every vat of wine ſhould poſſeſs an 

equal proportion both of colour and qua- 
lity: the method of enſuring this, is by 
mixing the whole of our wine in the vat 
before it be caſked ; or elſe by putting in 
every caſk equal quantities both of the 
wine which is taken from the vat, and of 
that which comes from the preſs. 

Thoſe who are expert in the att of mak- 
ing wine, and who are not ignorant of 
the coarſe nature of the wine produced by 
the laſt preſſing, take care never to mix any 
of it with their other wines; but putting it 
into a caſk apart, keep it either for their 
own drinking; if it be the leavings of 4 
wine good in its kind, or reſerve it for 


houſehold uſes and for ſervants, if it be 
N the 
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the reſiduum of Grapes which yield none 
but common wines. 
I u would adviſe my pupils in this huf- 
bindry, never to follow the methods of 
thoſe, who from certain conſiderations of 
c2conomy carry on the work of their Vin- 


tage as it were piece- meal, proceed- 


ing very ſlowly. From this miſmanage- 
ment there ariſe two inconveniencies. 1. 
If it be red wine, there is reaſon to fear, 
leſt the firſt Vintage, by waiting for the 
next, ſhould turn yellow. 2. Let it be red 
or white wine, the beſt and fineſt ſpirits are 


ſure to evaporate, fo that the wine is ſpoiled, 


by interrupting the neceſſary fermenta- 
tion in red wine, and in the caſe of white, 
by ſuffering it to grow yellow. Whence 
It happens that theſe wines acquire a flat 
ſweetiſn taſte, which it never loſes, and 
which renders it of much inferior value 
to what it would have been, had it been 
made after a leſs faulty method. 


H 3 Grey 
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Grey Wine. 


When we would make a wine of a 
Pearl-Grey Colour, and fit for immediate 
uſe, we put black grapes in the preſs or 
vat, the moment they have been cut or 
gathered, in order that they may be trodden 
or preſſed ; afterwards we put the liquor 
proceeding from them in caſks, which 
mult be almoſt full, that is, till we can 
juſt reach the wine with the end of the 
finger; taking care to put in every two 
days, two pintes and an half of wine, to 
make it quickly throw up a ſcum with c 
all its impurities. The Pearl-Grey-Wine 
muſt only be made of black Grapes: of 
the beſt kinds, of the growth of a Vine- 
yard ſituated on a fine declivity in a 
ſouthern expoſure or aſpect, as ſuch ſitu-* 
ations afford the moſt proper grapes for 
making this ſort of wine. Although this 


liquor be made with black grapes, yet it 
il 


* 


nnn, 
is always of a Pearl-Grey, and is an excel- 
lent and exceedingly pleaſant wine, when 
made in the manner it ſhould be. The 


ſeaſon for drinking it 1s from the twenty- 
iftth of October till the end of March. 


White Wine. 


The beſt grapes uſed for making 
white wine, are the Melier, the Beaune, 
and the Fementier. They muſt be ga- 
thered towards the cloſe of the vintage, 
muſt be of the red ſort, be trodden in 
the vat, which is reſerved for white 
Grapes, taking care to have the preſs well 
waſhed before the Marc or huſks are 
preſſed, left it take a red tinge. . As 
white wines are ſubject to turn yellow 
when badly managed, to avoid this in- 
convenience, we muſt by no means ſuf- 
fer them to ferment. White grapes, in 
order to yield a very clear wine, muſt 
be taken out of the vat almoſt as ſoon. 

H 4 as. 
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as put into it, and be immediately put 
into the preſs, where indeed they are 
moſt commonly unloaded, directly as 
they come from the Vineyard, and put 
into caſks, as they are preſſed. 
— The true method of preſerving all 
_ ſorts of wines, and preventing their tak- 
ing air, is to keep them cloſe bunged 
up, taking care to keep them always 
full, by filling them up every tuo 
months. . 


Sweet Wine. 


made in many parts; it is tolerably agree. 
able to the palate, and requires no gre: 
art or addreſs in making. The uſus 
way is to make uſe of red wine for thi 
purpoſe ; but whether the wine deſtined 
for ſweet wine be red or white, is of little 
or no moment. The ſweet wine mull 


be taken out as ſoon as it has been trodden 
in 


| 
This is a kind of wine pretty common : 
E 
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in the vat; and muſt not be left till it 
begins to work, as this would occaſion it 
to loſe its ſweetneſs. The way is this: 
firſt we take of the wine above; men- 
tioned, a quantity ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe; that is, a Quart, Pinte, or even a 
leſs quantity, which we put in a caſk; 
we then dilute a quantity of muſtard 
with ſome ſweet wine, and not with vine- 


gar, as is the common practice. The 


proportion is a Chopine, Paris meaſure, 
to a Quart, which is afterwards poured 


into a caſk, and thoroughly mixed by 
ſhaking or ſtirring with the wine. This 


being done, to a quart we take about a 
Quarteron of the beſt butter, which is 
put in at the bung- hole; to theſe ingre- 
dients is added a ſmall linen bag, of a 
long ſhape, about the thickneſs of a 
ſauſage, ſo as to paſs through the bung- 
hole; this bag is to contain a quantity of 

| H 5 cinnamon, 
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cinnamon, ginger, and cloves; and when 
this is put in, the caſk is bunged up. Care 
muſt be taken that it be quite full; and as 
the wine will neceſſarily expand or dilate, 
we muſt obſerve that the caſk be well 
bound with ſtrong hoops. The wine mult 
then be left to reſt, and we muſt be careful 
that it do not take ait. 

The ingredients mixed with the wine, 
diminiſh its ſpirit, and conſequently pre- 
vent its fermenting, which is the reaſon 
why this liquor always retains its native 
ſweetneſs, till it is. fit to drink. We 
may broach or tap this ſweet wine, for 
taſting, ſix weeks after it has been. put 
into the caſk. 

Some, in proportion as they draw i it 
off for uſe, that is, when from about 
ten to twelve Pintes have been uſed, fill 
it up with ſome good old wine. This 


occaſions the ſweet wine to keep yet bet · 


ter, and in this manner has the ſecret 
been 
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been diſcovered to make wine. This is. 
the Vin de liqueur or ſweet wine of ſome 


provinces, the chief uſe of which is for 


deſſerts. This ſweet wine may be drank: 


till Eaſter, when properly managed, 
Others take ten or twelve baſkets of 


fine grapes perfectly ripe, which they 
tread in the vat, drawing off the wine 
immediately after treading. This they- 


put into caſks bound with ſtrong hoops, 


afterwards filling it quite; which done, 


they bung it up cloſe, and then put it in 


water ſo as to be entirely covered. In 
this ſituation they leave it a fourth night, 


or more, according as they judge the 


wine to be ſtronger or weaker. Then 


they take it out of the water, in order to 
put it in the cellar; when it will keep and 
retain its ſweetneſs the year round. 


H 6 Maſcadine 
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Muſcadine Wine. 


To make the Vin Muſcat, or Muſcadine 
Wine, we muſt, -while the white wine, 
which is the proper ſort, is yet ferment- 
ing, put into the caſk a ſmall bag of the 
flowers and ſeeds of the herb Clary, or 
of the flowers of Sorrel, where it is to 
remain a fourth night, when it muſt be 
taken out. 


Vin Bourru, or Unfermented Wine. 


The wine called Bourru, is nothing but 
a ſweetiſn kind of wine, which till retains 
its lees, becauſe it has been hindered from 
fermenting, which may be done by throw- 
ing it into cold water, | 
But in order to obtain a good wine of 
the Bourru ſort, you take two Litrons of 
wheat, and ſet it to toil in two Pintes of 
water till it burſt ; after ſtirring it, you 
muſt filter it through a clean cloth ; after- 
| | wards 
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wards you gently ſqueeze the wheat to 
preſs out the creme, as tis called. Pour 
two Pintes of this liquor into a Muid of 
white wine, whilſt it is yet in a ſtate of 
fermentation, putting at the ſame time a 
bag of dried Sorrel-flowers to ſteep in it. 


Vin Raiſin, * 


This is a preparation made with ſweet | 


wine, which has been boiled down to half 
the quantity, to make it keep; this is 
ſpread .on the children's bread, and is 
uſually given them for breakfaſt, and in 
the afternoon. 


Method of counterfeiting Sack or Spaniſh 
Wine. 


Take a copper veſſel ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an alembic or ſtill, except that 


its opening mult be a foot in diameter. It 


muſt 
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muſt have a cock about three fingers 
breadth from the bottom. Fill your alem- 
bic with water tul it come within four 
inches of the top, if it contain half a 
Muid. Put into it an hundred pounds 
of good Honey, and taking a handful of 
Roſemary, tie it with a. packthread, and 
ſuſpend it in your alembic; make it boil 
with a flow fire for an hour, till it no 
longer throws up any ſcum, which you 


muſt ſkim off as it riſes ;. leave it to boil 


in this ſtate for a quarter of an hour 
longer; then take it off the fire, and fo 
let it ſtand another quarter of an hour: 
draw it out of the alembic; and pour it 
into a deep caſk, into which put an hand- 
ful of Lavender. When it is cool, pour 


it into a caſk which has had nothing in it 


but liqueurs. Next day make a long bag 
of the thickneſs of a ſauſage, into which 
put Nutmegs, Ginger, Cloves, Coriander- 
ſeed, and Cinnamon; after ftirring the 


whole 
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whole well, add ſome yellow Cor-de-citron; 
Put your bag in at the bung-hole, and 
keep it ſuſpended for ſix weeks. If in four 
and twenty hours your liquor does not fer- 
ment, you muſt pour in a demi-ſeptier of 
ſpirit of wine, in order to raiſe a fermen- 
tation. The caſk muſt always be kept 
full, that the wine may purge itſelf, and; 
throw up all its impurities, all the ſix weeks 
above mentioned. When the fermenta» 
tion is oyer, you muſt bung up your caſk, 


Two days after it has been bunged you 


may draw ſome off to ſee whether it be- 
clear. Then leave it for ſix weeks longer 
without meddling with it ; when you muſt. 


rack it off into another caſk, which has 


been well fumigated with ſulphur. Some 
of this compoſition muſt be kept to fill 
up the veſſel ; and when the Wine is well 


ſettled you may uſe it as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. 
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Cherry Wine. . 


Take ten or twelve pounds of tart Cher. 


ries, in the months of June or July; take 
off the ſtalks and ſtone them ; then put 
- the fleſh or pulp and the ſtones, after they 
have been broken, in at the bung hole of 
a caſk of good white Wine: when they 
have remained in it about -a month, and 
have communicated their refreſhing and 
aperient qualities to the Wine, you may 
broach or tap it,andyou will find it a moſt 
pleaſant beverage, of a fine and beauti- 
ful colour, and excellent flavour. There 
is not perhaps a more ſovereign remedy to 
cool the reins and to promote the voiding 
of ſand, grit, and ſlime, and even ſmall 
ſtones in the bladder. 


Wine of Nuinces. 


Take ten or twelve pounds of Quinces; 
A 4 peel 


N 
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peel them and flice them; put them 
into fifty or ſixty pints of good Muſt -of 
the kind called Clairet, and let it ſtand to 
ferment in the caſk for a month or thirty 
days. Then draw off the liquor, and 
put it into another caſk, which you muſt 
ſeal cloſe up, and ſo keep it for drinking, 

It is alſo made with water. To make 
it in this way, which is done in October; 
take from fifty to ſixty Pintes of ſpring 
vater, Paris meaſure, and put to it ten 
or twelve pounds of Quinces, prepared as 
above: let them ſtand to ſteep till the 
water becomes yellow, of the fame tinge 
with Spaniſh white Wine, Then draw off 
the water, and ſet it to boit on a flow 
charcoal fire, till it is reduced one fourth 
part, ſkimming it frequently ; and after 
you have drawn it off- into a caſk, which 
muſt be made very full, and well bunged 
up, keep it till March following, 

Theſe two liquors produce extraordi- 


nary effects on the perſons who uſe them: 
| they 
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they ſtrengthen the inward parts, heal the 
dyſentery, cleanſe the reins from all impu 
rities, prevent the fumes of Wine from 
affecting the head, and prevent the il 
effects of peſtilential vapours. 


Weormwood Wine. 


Take an hundred drams, or which is the 
ſame thing, ſomething above a pound, 
of Wormwood ; bruiſe it, and tie it up 
faſt in a clean linen cloth; then put it in 
a caſk of Muſt of white Wine, and leave 


it to ſteep for two months, when it will 


be fit to drink. This Wine is an excel- 
lent ſtomachic, helps digeſtion, and pro- 
motes urine, &c, 


Wine made with Spaniſh Raiſins, 


Theſe are commonly imported from 
Spain in January and February. To 
make this ſort of Wine, you take from 

fifteen, 
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fifreen to twenty pounds of Raiſins; ſtone 
them, and put them in a hogſhead of 
good white Wine, and it will be fit todrink _ 
by Eaſter. This will have the colour of 

Spaniſh wine it is exceeding palatable, 
and has excellent properties. It caſes the 
breaſt, moderates coughing, helps reſpi- 
ration, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, creates 
an appetite, takes away nauſeas or an in- 
clination to vomit, cures the bloody flux, 
and, in a word, is an excellent remedy 
againſt the dropſy. It is no leſs bene» 
ficial to people in years, to the valetudi- 
nary, to thoſe troubled with phlegm and 
with melancholy ; in fine, it is peculiarly 
adapted for thoſe of the fair ſex, whoſe 
conſtitutions are more than uſually de- 
licate. | 


Puquette or Demi-wine. 


It is from a conſideration of ceconomy 
- that 


[164] 
that this ſmall liquor is made, called B. 
quette or Demi-wine. 

To make it, before the Muſt is takey 
out of the vat, we are to provide a quan- 
tity of water equal to that of the Piquett 
we intend to make, fo that the moment 
the Wine is drawn off from the vat, we 
may throw 'in the water, teſt the mar: 
being left dry, ſhould acquire ſome dif 
©agrecable flavour, which it would ces. 
tainly communicate to the liquor to be 
poured upon it a ſecond time. | 

The chief defect it is liable to, is grow: 
ing tart or aigre, where proper diligence 
is not uſed in pouring on the water, the 
quantity of which depends on the intended 

ſtrength and goodneſs of the liquor. 
The water being thus put on the marc, 
it is left in the vat, that it may acquire 
colour, more or leſs, according as th C 
ſeaſon happens to be, hot or cold; and 
when we judge that the fermentation of 
the Wine which remains combined with 
6506: che 
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e water, is ſufficiently made, all the 
Moſt in that vat is to be drawn off into 
mother, when, taking the Marc left in the 
firſt vat, you carry it to the preſs to be 
preſſed, and thus extract the liquor re- 
aining in the Grapes: the Wine preſſed 
ut in this manner, is put into-the vat into 
#hich the Muſt was poured before, ſo that 
he whole may be mixed ; it is afterwards 
put into caſks. This liquor or Piquette is 
obe drank in the Winter following; for 
ere it to be kept till next Summer, it 
ould grow ſour. 
There is another way to make Piquette, 
hich, to ſpeak truth, is not ſo good as 
e preceding, though it is practiſed with 
lucceſs enough to make a beverage. for 
ommon uſes. In order to this, you have 
nly to take ſome Marc of Grapes, which 
re of a deep red, and which have already 
deen in the preſs. 
It is however true, that inſtead of three 
Cuts, as it is called, which ſhould be 


* | given 
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given to the Marc, we are only to give it 
two; when taking it recently from under 
the preſs, it is carried directly to the vat, 
in which it is parted as well as we con- 
veniently can. It is then drenched with 
water, according to the judgement or dil. 
cretion of the maker. 

This done, it is left to ferment in the 
vat for four or five days, during which {M,. 
time the fermentation is kept up by means 
of ſome ſmall ſpirit yet remaining in the 
Grapes, and which, by communicating the 
requiſite qualities, give it the tinge ve 
defire it ſhould take. 

This ſort of Piquette, as well as the 
preceding, is drawn out of the vat, and 
poured into another : the Marc is alſo car- 
ried to the preſs, where it muſt have only 
a ſqueeze, in order to extract the whole 
moiſture requiſite, and which has always Nc. 
more ſtrength and ſubſtance than the Muſt Wy... 
extracted from the vat, on which account Nui 
it is never put into-cafks until the whole ee: 

[34s 


25 been firſt mixed, that it may be all of 
equal ſtrength z it muſt be drank imme- 
lately. | | 
Others who want to make fome ſuch 
iquor as this, content themſelves with 
putting in caſks ſome Marc of Grapes 
which are of a deep red, till within a foot 
of the top; then filling them up with 
water, they cover them up, and leave 
them for about a month, to take a colour 
then they tap it; and fo drink it. 


he 

We J in Rapex. 

e Good Vin - Rapez is a treaſure in a fa- 
nd ny. To make it, have a caſk well 
ar- 


hooped, at the bottom of which, put a bed 
or layer of Vine · cuttings, about two good 
ole Nengers thick: then take ſome fine black 
Grapes, thoroughly ripe. Take off all 
the ſmall ſtalks, which join to the berries, 
wthout breaking them, and lay them 
gently on the Vine twigs, till they are 
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As high as the bung- hole; this done, put 
another layer of Vine-cuttings, on which 
lay more Grapes as before, till they come 
within a foot of the top of the caſk, where 
lay yet another layer of Vine twigs z then 
carefully bunging up your caſk, let it be 
carried ſoftly to the place you intend it to 
remain in, after having firſt filled it up with 
good ſtrong-bodied red Wine, till within 
three fingers breadth of the top, in order 
that it may have room to ferment without 
occaſioning much waſte. Manage it at 
firſt juſt as you do Wine, and be careful 
that the air do not get at it. This liquor 
or Vin-Rapez 1s of prodigious ſervice. 

There is another fort of Yin-Rapez, 
which ſerves only to refine other Wines 
ſpeedily. It is made with new and very 
dry ſhavings of beech wood, as long 3a 
can be made with a joiner's plane. You 
firſt leave the ſhavings to ſteep for tuo 
days in water, which muſt be chang: 
ed twice a day at leaſt, that it may 
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take away all the taſte of the wood; then 
drain them and put them to dry thorough- 


ly in the open air; next put them into 
"talk, which gently fill till within à 
ſinger's dreadth of the top, taking care to 
cloſe che caſk fo as that none of the Wine, 
which is to be put in it, may leak out. 
Having thus managed and put in the 
mnavings ang cloſed the caſk, before it is 
filled up with Wine, pour in at the bung- 
hole a choptze of brandy and bung up 
your caſſ ; then roll it to and fro till the 
brandy hape imbibed the ſhavings, and 
immediately after carry the caſk to the 
place here it is to ſtand, and directly 
fil ig hp with Wine, managing your Vins- 
rapas in all- other reſpects like other 
wu + put into the caſks, 
+ oF - 


1 . * os if the Yin-Reph 


# 4 are few Wine-merchants who are 
0 ve theſe Vi ins rapꝛ; that made with 
I Shavings, 


nei 
Shavings, for the ſpeedy refining of Wine; 
or that made with unpreſſed Grapes, in or- 


-der to keep up the ſame flayour in their 


Wine for ſuch as are in uſe to purchaſe it. 
This laſt fort is likewiſe a very great help 
to thoſe who have large families to ſup- 


port, and to ſuch as have many ſervants, who 


are obliged to look out for cheap Wines, 


which they pour on this Vin-rapez, from 


which they derive freſh ſtrengen and a fine 


- colour, 


All the Vins rapeꝝ muſt be conſtantly 
filled up as the caſks are emptied, as the 
Grapes and Shavings, which are left Jong 
uncovered, take air, and ſo are ſpoiled. 

When we perceive that the Vin-rapez 
made with Shavings are long in refining, 
we judge that the lees are in too great 
quantity in which caſe we muſt empty the 
caſks, and waſh the Shavings in'water to 
clear them of the lees, and then ſet'them to 
dry in the open air as before: in order to 
recruit their exhauſted ſtrength, we mult 
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ſoak and imbibe them with Brandy, and 
ſo replace them in the ſame caſk, which 
muſt firſt be well waſhed. When they 
have been managed in this manner, they 
will ſerve as well as ever. 


Right, called Droit du Ban du Vin. 


1 Wl Thisright,which was formerly very conſi- 
© Lerable, but which is now nearly annihilated 
by the Ordonnance des Aides, is a privi- 
ege which certain Lords of manors enjoy 
of ſelling the Wines of their own growth, 
during a ſpace of time mentioned in the 
Lix Coutumieres of the place, or in ſome 
Z private deeds, excluſive of all the other 
„ Inhabitants of the pariſh. This privilege 
ir Wuſually comprehends a term of forty days 
© Wit moſt. In many parts it extends to other 
orts of liquors, and even to fleſh-meat. It 
cannot be made over, not even to a farm- 
er, ſo as to infolve an exemption from 
ne tax of the King's eighth-part, Wines 
I 2 and 
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and other liquors, over which this duty 
reaches, muſt be ſold in the ſeignorial 
manſion, or manor-houſe of the manor of 
which ſuch Wines are the growth. And 
deeds which give this privilege of the 
Ban-de-Vin, muſt have been granted be. 
fore the firſt day of April 1560. | 

By an edi&, dated in April 1702, the 


| King eſtabliſhed a droit de Ban- de- Vin, in 


all places which are not ſubje& to the 
droits d. Aides. He permits all perſon 
to purchaſe this right, and grants them 
oreat privileges. 
| 55 * 
Tartar, Wine-lees ; Cendres gravellees. 


Tartar is a groſs earthy ſubſtance, whicli 
ſeparating from certain liquors, by fer- 
mentation, ſticks to the ſides and bottoms 
of the veſſels in which ſuch liquors are 
contained. Tartar is found adhering to 
Wine caſks, in a very hard ſtony ſub- 

ſtance, 
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tance, and is red or white, according to 
the colour of the Wine which produces it. 
IWhite Tartar is preferable to red, be- 
cauſe it is harder, and contains a lefs 
quantity of earthy matter. Both forts are 
made in larger quantities in hot countries, 
as in Languedoc and Provence, than in many 
other provinces. The fineſt white Tartar is 
imported from Germany. To be good, 
it muſt be white, heavy, criſtalline. Tar- 
star is the baſis of many chymical pro- 
in Bl ceſſes, and is an ingredient in many me- 
dicines. ud | 
Les of Wine are no more than a liquid 
Tartar. Theſe are diſtilled to make 
Brandy, and ſometimes Vinegar. 
ch The manufacturers of Vinegar ſeparate 
er: the moſt liquid part of the Wine-Lees, 
ms which they uſe in making Vinegar. But 
are ¶ then they firſt put the Marc, obtained 
to from the lees by expreſſion, in loaves, to 
ub- I dry, and then burn it, leaving it to cal- 
cc, cine in large holes dug in the ground: 
I 3 This 
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This calcined matter is the ſubſtance called 
in Latin, Cinis clavellatus; in French, Cen. 
dres gravelltes, They are in ſmall white 
pieces, inclining to green, much reſembling 
common Tartars calcined, and, like theſe, 
are replete with a fixed alcaline Salt, of a 
very acrid taſte ; but they contain a greater 
proportion of earth. The Cendres gravelltes 


muſt be kept in a very dry place, as they 


eaſily diſſolve by imbibing moiſture, when 
they are apt to be loſt. They are ſold by 
the Muid: They are a chief ingredient, 
when mixed with quick lime, in the compo- 
ſition of the Pierre cauſtique, or Cautery. 


The Vinegar manufacturers alſo ſell their 


Cendres gravellies to the dyers, bleachers, 
and waſherwomen. 

Burnt Wine-lees are allo uſed by painters 
in making the Black, which the Italians 


call feſcia di betta, They are uſed in freſco- 
painting, after having been ground and 


tempered with water. 


Secret, 
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Secrets relating to Wine. 


To clarify Wine. 


Take one ounce of Iſinglaſs to half a 
feuillette, cut it into ſmall bits, diſſolve 
it in Brandy, ſhaking it frequently; when 
it is melted, filter it through a wet linen 
cloth, pour it into a caſk, and ſtir it 
thoroughly with a ſtick, but ſo as not to 
touch the lees. 

Some to clarify their Wine preſcribe 
thus: take two-new-laid eggs, beat them 
well in a pinte of well-water, and pouring 
this mixture into your caſk, ſtir it well 
with a ſtick through the bung-hole. 

Others adviſe in this manner: boil two 
pintes of milk, firſt carefully ſkimming the 
top or cream ; when it has ſettled, pour 
it into your caſk, and in the ſpace of four 
hours, the Wine will be clear and fine. 


14 To 
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To purify or fine down Wine. 


Take two ounces of fine Iſinglaſs, cut it 
into very ſmall bits, then melt in a cho 


bine of white Wine, without ſetting it on 
the fire, ſhaking it now and then: When 


it 15 melted, filter it through a clean linen 
cloth wetted, and pour it into your caſk 
through the bung-hole ; then tie a nap- 
kin to the end of a ſtick, and putting it in 
at the bung-hole, ſtir it with force to and 
fro in the Wine; take it out and wring 
it; put it in a ſecond, and even a third 
time, ſtirring and wringing it as before; 
then leave the Wine to ſettle, which will 
be fine when the Napkin is dry. 

Some, ta purify or fine down Wine, 
recommend the following method. Take 
two litrons of Wheat, and toaſt it in an 
iron ſhovel till it is red; then pour on the 
Wheat a demi. ſeptier of good Brandy, and 
pauring 
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pouring this mixture into your caſk of 
Wine, roll the caſk round three or four 
times, which will completely n. and 


clear its contents. 
Others again order thus: take two 


pounds of new bees wax, melt it, and 
pour it hot into your caſk of Wine. 

What occaſions Wine to grow foul or 
thick, is the over- ripeneſs of the Grapes, 
which never happens but when the ſeaſon 
proves dry and forward. 


To take off th: muſty Taſte from Wine. 


Make a roll of paſte of Wheat-flour, 
and put it in the oven till it is half 
baked ; ſtick it full of cloves and put it 
in the oven a: ſecond: time, till it is 
tzoroughly. baked:: then put your roll of 
paſte into your Wine caſk at the bung- 
hole, and ſuſpend it ſo as not to touch the 
Wine; or it may be ſteeped in it, in or- 
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der to take off the ill flavour of the Wine, 
and afterwards be taken out. 

Some, in order to take off the muſty 
taſte from Wine, take Medlars well ripen- 
ed on ſtraw, cut them in four, ſtring 
them and ſuſpend them from the bung of 


the caſk, ſo that they ſoak in the Wine, 


and a month after take them out, when 
the Wine is freed from every kind of ill 
flavour. 


To firengthen and keep weak Wines. 


Take flowers of hops, put them into 
the caſk at the bung-hole, and leave 
them 1n it for ſix days, and then uſe the 
Wine immediately. 

Others ſtir the wine at the bung-hole 
with a ſtick ſplit in four, without touch- 


ing the lees; then they pour a pinte of 


Brandy, and fo leave it to reſt ten days 
before they drink it. 


Ta 


1 
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To fweeten harſh or green Wines. 


Take Cow's milk and let it ſtand a 
whole day, ſkin off the cream and pour 
two pintes, Paris meaſure, to a muid, 
which contains 230 pintes, when the Wine 
has not turned yellow to any great de- 
gree; but if it has, put four pintes at 
leaſt to a muid; then ſtir the Wine well 
with a ſtick cleft in four, which done, 
put into the caſk four or five handfuls of 
very clear and dry ſand, and a demi-quar- 
eron of common ſalt ; then bung up the 
caſk, and let it ſtand to ſettle, 


Caſes. © 


There are nine ſorts of regular, or 
lawful caſts uſed in France, to contain 
Wine and other liquors. All theſe caſks 
muſt be made of good ſtaves of heart of 
oak, well hooped, and ſeaſoned, 

7. ©3xK® 1 6 The 
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The Muid de Vin is divided into demi- 
muids or feuillettes, quarts, demi-quarts, or 
eighth- parts. 

The muid contains ſix: ſeptiers, each ſep- 
tier eight pintes, Paris mezſure: fo that 
the muid contains 288 pintes, and the de- 
mi · muid, quart, and demi-quart, in propor- 
tion. | n: 

One muid and one half makes the mea- 
fore called la queue of Orleans, Blois, 
Nuys, Dijon, and Macon. 

One muid and one third make the queue 
of Champagne; and conſequently two 
thirds of a muid make the demi-queue, 
and one third makes the qaartant, or 
fourth-part of the queue of the ſame coun- 


try. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Culture of the V. ine in Champagne. 


N order to produce an exquiſite kind 

of Wine, the Vineyard muſt have a 
good aſpect or expoſure, that is, lie con- 
veniently to receive the ſun's foſtering 
beams. The beſt of all is the ſouthern 
aſpect. The Vineyard is beſt ſituated'on 
a declivity, or on eaſy hills, which ſitua- 
tion is preferable to that on a plain. Care 
muſt alſo be had, that the plants be well 
choſen, conſiſting for the moſt part of 
ſuch as bear a. ſmall black Grape. The 
ſoil muſt be good, rather ſtony, not na- 
turally ſabje& to moiſture. The mold or 
earth in Champagne is in general exceed- 
ing fine, and poſſeſſes one quality of ſo 
ſingular a nature, that it is not to be 


found i in any other province, 
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As the ſoil allotted for Vineyards in 
this province is commonly light, they are 
careful to give it proper dungings, with 
an additional help of new or freſh earth, 
The quantity of dung muſt be but ſmall, 
as any exceſs in that article would render 


the Wine flat and inſipid, and apt to 
grow thick or mothery. That uſually 
employed is cow's dung, as not being 
of ſo hot a nature as horſe dung. In 
ſtrong land it may be mixed with horſe 
and ſheep's dung, provided the horſe 
dung be ſo thgroughly rotted as to be re- 
duced to duſt, and when the quantity of 
it laid on the land is only half that of the 
cow's dung. Without this precaution, it 
would burn up the plants. They cart it 
to a ditch, where they mix one Layer or 
Stratum of dung and one of freſh mold, 
where it is left to rot thoroughly, during 
the whole Winter. Towards February 
they put a baſket of it to the foot of each 
es eſpecially to ſuch as have been 
| | newly 
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newly planted, to help them to throw out 
ſhoots. Once dunging in eight or ten 
years is enough for a Vineyard. The 
dung muſt be ſpread round the foot of 
the Vine, and be buried if the weather be 
favourable. Many leave it whole weeks 
together without burying it, a method not 
to be followed nor recommended, be- 
cauſe the air, cold, and ſun, evaporate the 
fineſt and moſt nutritive part of it. But 
in moderate weather, when neither the 
cold nor heat are exceſſive, it may be left 
uncovered eight or ten days, that the ill 
ſmells may exhale, eſpecially that of the 
ſheep's dung. 

There are two ſorts of Vines uſually 


cultivated in Champagne, which are the 
tall and the low Vine. The tall Vines 


are ſuch as are allowed to grow in ſpots 


where the ſoil is coarſer. Theſe are four 
or five feet in height. The low ſpecies 
are not ſuffered to riſe higher than three 


feet, and they earth or lay them, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the country phraſe, every year, 
letting nothing appear above ground, 
except a ſmall part of the extremity only; 
ſo that they may be ſaid to be renewed 
yearly. The tall Vines are exceedingl) 
fruitful, and often yield from ſeven to 
eight pieces of ordinary Wine per acre. 
The low Vines are not near fo fruitful ; 
but what they yield is infinitely more de- 
licate. Theſe commonly yield not above 
two pieces of Wine on an acre, and ſome- 
_ times not that, very ſeldom three, and yet 
more rarely four. 

In order to make the Wine more deli 
cate, we muſt take up all the plants which 
produce white Grapes, with: thoſe which 
produce large black berries. We may 
diſpenſe with the trouble-of pulling them 
up, by grafting them: yet there are parts 
where the Grafts ſucceed not ſo well, 

which it is neceſſary. to know, and when 

ve have found them, we are to pull up 
the plants, ſupplying. their places with 

ne w- 
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new-rooted plants, which are to be bought, 
after having picked out the moſt approved 
ones in the nurſeries, which are-common 
enough in that ' country. Theſe plants 
uſually. coſt one piſtole per thouſand. But 
any Vineyard Huſbandman, whoſe Vine- 
yards are extenſive, may have nurſeries of 
his on to ſupply deficiencies in his Vine 
plantations. ; 


When dews happen to fall,. Sethe the 


weather proves wet or moiſt in May, June 
and September, we muſt not ſuffer the 
Vine-drefſers to enter the Vineyard in the 
morning, becauſe theſe dews being ge- 
nerally cold, except they be left to be 
exhaled by the ſun, occaſion the Vine 
leaves to be burned up. It is of great 
importance likewiſe that we do not enter 


the Vineyard when hoar-froſt lies on the 


ground; as this would make the Vines 
die without hope of recovery. 

We muſt alſo, from time to time, cauſe 
the graſs or weeds to be gathered; and 
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if thoſe animals ſo. pernicious to Vines, 
called les Beſches, ſhould attack them, they 
muſt be picked off, be put into bags, and 
burned at ſome diſtance from the Vine. 
yard, as has been directed already. 

Towards the end of June, and even az 
early as May, according to the degree of 
forwardneſs of the Vineyard, we muſt pinch 
or cut off the extremity of each plant; to 
prevent-its:ſhooting any higher, and that 
all the ſap or nouriſhment may be convey. 
ed to the Grapes. The Vine is ſufficiently 
high when between two and a half to three 
feet from the furface of the ground. All 
above this height muſt be lopped, as well 
as the tops of all the ſhoots proceeding from 
the foot or ſides of the ſtem. This muſt be 
done three or four feveral times each Sum- 
mer, according to the quantity of ſhoots, 
and particular luxuriancy of the ſeaſon. 

At the proper time we muſt put ſticks 
to each plant for its ſupport ; and it will 
be yet better, if we endeavour, as much 
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as we can, to have all-our props of oak, 
when the expence can be ſpared. When 
once they are purchaſed, they will laſt 
twenty years, and may, in ſome ſort, be 
ſaid to laſt for ever; as when they do rot, 
it is in an uniform manner, ſo that they 
are always ſharp pointed. The common 
props laſt not above four or five years z and 
we are always obliged to have an eye on 
our Vine-dreſſers, leſt they cut too much 
off, when they ſharpen them, and break 
them without neceſſity, when they might 
have ſerved longer. For with the rotten 
part they will often cut away three or four 
inches of the-freſh wood, ſo that they are 
ſoon paſt uſe; theſe props or echalas are 


called echalas de pied, foot or ſtock-props. 
When we have carefully cultivated and 


ended the Vineyard for one year, accord- 
ing to the uſual method, and the Vintage 
is drawing near; when we have choſen 
and ſeaſoned or prepared the new caſks 


we judge neceſſary; in a word, when we 
have 
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| have well waſhed and greaſed our Wine. 
preſs, we muſt uſe our attention to dif. 
cover the right point of maturity of our 
Grapes. When they are over-ripe, the 
Wine has not ſtrength enough ; when they 
are too green or not ſufficiently ripe, the 
Wine is hard, harſh, and is not ſo ſcon 
fit to be drank. In the provinces of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, the Grapes have 
the berries too large, too many are white, 
and they ſuffer them to grow too ripe, 
which makes them over luſcious ; the 
plants are left ſtanding till they are too old, 
nor are they frequently enough renewed, 
They are for the moſt part planted in too 
rich, or in too wet land; nor are they 
uſually placed in an advantageous expo- 
ſure to the ſun. | 


The Vintage. 


To make an excellent cyv or brewing, 


after you have well examined the point of 
maturity 
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maturity of your Grapes, you muſt en- 
deavour to have them gathered only on 
days when plentiful dews have fallen; and 
in hot years, after ſome light ſhowers, if 
you are lucky enough to light on ſuch 
weather. As the Grapes are not ripe till 
towards the end of September, and ſome- 
times not till the beginning of October, 
e jou hardly ever miſs to have plentiful 
© ¶ dews in the Vintage ſeaſon. Theſe dews 
ive the Grapes that bloom on the out- 
ie Wl gde called azur; and alſo an inward cool. 
d, ¶ :cfs, which prevents them from heating 
eaſily, as it does the Wine from taking 
too much colour. 

e It is peculiarly fortunate for the huſband- 
man, when he is favoured with a foggy 
day for gathering, if the ſeaſon has been 
dry; a circumſtance which ſometimes 
happens: when it does, the Wine is not 
only more delicate, but alſo the quantity 
g nuch beyond what it would have other- 
wiſe 
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wiſe been. It will in ſuch a caſe 
yield almoſt one-fourth more; and an 
huſbandman, who has commonly no more 
than twelve pieces of Wine, if his Vint- 
age or gathering happens to be on a 
morning when the ſun is out, but no dew 
has fallen; ſhall have ſixteen or even ſeven- 
teen, if there happen to be a fog; and four- 
teen or fifteen if there have been a plen- 
tiful fall of dew. The reaſon is, that a 
fall of dew, and eſpecially a fog, greatly 
ſoftens or moiſtens the Grapes, ſo that 
their whole ſubſtance diſſolves into Wine, 
which being then likewiſe free from heat, 
continues much paler ; whereas had the 
ſun heated the ſubſtance of the Grapes, it 
would become much redder by the motion 
of the parts, the quantity would have di- 
miniſhed, either by its perſpiring or eva- 
porating, or elſe, becauſe the ſkins made 
harder or thicker by the ſun, more dit- 
ficultly yield the juice. This theory is 

the 

2 
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the more worthy our conſideration, as it 
founded on unerring experience. 

All the Grapes muſt not be gathered 
romiſcuouſly, nor at every hour of the 
ly. The ripeſt muſt be culled, and thoſe 
if the fineſt azure. The beſt are thoſe 
jhich have their berries not ſo cloſe, or 
ther ſtraggling, as they always ripen 
perfectly. Theſe yield the moſt exquiſite 
Vines. Such as have their cluſters very 
ble or compact, are never thoroughly 
pe, They are cut with a ſmall hooked 
nife, as neatly and with as little ſtalk as 
oſſible, and muſt be laid in the gentleſt 
d ſofteſt manner in baſkets, that none 


undred gatherers you may run over a 
ineyard of thirty arpens in three or four 
urs, and gather enough to make a vat 
brewing of ten or twelve pieces, In 
et years you muſt be very careful to put 
d ſpoiled Grapes in your baſkets ; and at 
{ times you are to ule great attention, 
- to 


f the berries may be cruſhed. With an 
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to cut off thoſe berries which are rotten, 
cruſhed or quite dry: but you are never 
to pick the Grapes from the cluſters. 

The Vintage or Gathering begins at 
ſun· riſing; and if the ſky is free fron 
clouds, and it prove ſomewhat hot about 
nine or ten in the morning, you muſt 
leave off gathering, and make your $2; 
which is a vat or brewing : becauſe after 
that hour the Grapes being heated, the 
Wine would be coloured or of a reddiſh 
caſt, and would . remain too fumy 
or heady. 

On ſome occaſions we 4 a preate! 
number of gatherers, in order to be able 
to gather a /ac in two or three hours. 
the weather turn out cloudy, we may ge. 
ther all day, becauſe the Grapes keep 
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continually cool on the Vine. The chi 
thing to be minded is to keep the gatherers 1 
and preſſers to their duty, that the Grapes * 
may neither be trampled, nor heated when - 


they are — and you muſt ordet 
matter 


ver 
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matters ſo, that the Grape may have its 
bloom when put into the; preſs. 
When the preſs is near the Vineyard, it 


is much eaſier to prevent the Wine from 


colouring, as it is generally brought to it 
withqutjoltingor ſhaking, and without loſs 


of time: but when it. is at the diſtance of . 


two or three leagues off, as we are then 
obliged to put the whole Vintage into 


caſks, which are even filled in the Vine- 


yard, and which we ſend off immediately 
on carts, that they may be more expedi- 
tiouſly preſſed, it is next to impoſſible to 
hinder the Wine from colouring, except 
in very cold and wet ſeaſons. 


It is a never failing maxim, that when 
the Grapes are gathered, the ſooner tbey 


are preſſed, the paler and more delicate 
the Wine will be; becauſe the longer the 
liquor remains on the Marc, the redder 
it grows: ſo that it is a matter of the 
greateſt im portance, that the Grapes be ga- 
thered and preſſed as quickly as poſſible: 

K Pref ing. 
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The W ine · preſſes of Champagne are 
very fine: every proprietor who has large 


Vineyards has one for his own uſe, 


either at his houſe, or even cloſe adjoin- 

ing to the Vineyard. In ſmall villages 

the Wine-prefles are in common. 
There are ſome of all forms and di- 


menſions. An exact deſcription of each 


ſort will be given in the following chapter. 

The ſmall Wine: preſſes are about ſeven 
feet ſquare; thoſe of the middle: ſize ten 
or twelve; and the large ones from fifteen 
to eighteen. The ſmall fort, which are 
called Etiguets, coſt between ſeven and 
eight hundred livres; the ſecond fort, 
called 4 Cage, or à Teiſſons, about two 
thouſand livres; and the largeſt, a thou- 
ſand crowns, and ſometimes more, ac- 
cording to the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the 

wood in particular places. In Languedoc 
4 and 


e 
and in Provence, where wood is ſcarce, 
theſe Wine-preſſes are very coſtly, and 
few are in a condition to be at the charge 
of one. . | 

When the Grapes have been preſſed 
under the preſs, or on the maye, they put 
three poles ten or twelve inches round 
upon the Grapes, one at cach ſide length- 
wiſe, and the third in the middle alſo 
longitudinally, or from end to end: the - 
poles at the ſides are to mark out the lines 
to be followed with the pelle tranchante, 
or cutting-ſhovel, when cutting the Marc 
at the ſides : when this cutting is done, 
they lay on theſe poles and on the Grapes, 
wo boards of the ſame dimenſions with - 
the preſs, and on the boards, demi-poutres - 
or ſmaller- beams, about eight or nine 
inches ſquare, called moyaux, a foot diſtant - 
from each other: four or five rows of 
theſe moyaux are laid, one row acroſs the 
other, till they riſe together with the /ac, 
to the height of four or five feet. Laſtly, 

K 2 they 
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they lay upon the whole, three or four 
large beams of vaſt weight, and theſe are 
placed acroſs the middle of the preſs from 
ſide to ſide, and are ſupported at each 
end by two ſtrong cheeks or ſide-beams, 
ſunk in the ground about fifteen or twenty 
feet, and faſtened to two foot beams or 
racines, which croſs them. At the other 
extremity is a cage or wheel, as it is 
called, with a ſcrew to raiſe and fall 
the large beams on the moyaux, and fo 
preſs the Grapes with great force. Firſt 
they raiſe by the help of the ſcrew, the 
ends of the timbers, on the ſide next the 
wheel or cage, which lowers the ſide beams 
on the other ſide ; then they drive with a 
large ha mer or mallet, two or three 
large . wedges, between the notches 
in the ſide beams, and the ſame beams 
thus lowered as above, to keep them in 
order, and prevent their riſing, till after 


they have been lowered at the other 
f end, 
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end, by the help of the ſcrew, which ſerv- 
ed to raiſe them. 
In theſe Wine-preſſes they uſe large 


ſteel ſhovels, about a foot broad, and a 


foot and a half high, ſuffi-iently heavy 
and ſharp at the lower end, to cut the 
Marc with eaſe at the four ſides, 

The Wine which is preſſed out the 
firſt time theſe large beams are let down 
on the Grapes, is called Vin. de- gouite, 
and conſiſts of the fineſt and moſt exqui- 
ſite part of the juice of the Grape. This 
Wine is too diluted and devoid of body. 
This firſt preſſing is called Pabaiſſement, 
or the firſt fall. It muſt be performed 
with a good deal of addreſs and quickneſs, 
in order to raiſe immediately the beams, 
and ſo as that the Grapes which have 
run over at the ſides may be continually 
replaced in the middle of the preſs ; load- 
ing quick and preſſing once, twice, and 
even three ſeveral times. The two ſub- 
ſequent abaiſſements, or fallings of the 

K 3 preſs- 
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preſs · beams, are called la premiere et deux. 
ieme taille, the firſt and ſecond cut: and 
all muſt be done in leſs than an hour, if 
we would have the Wine of a fine pale 
colour: as by this means the Grapes have 
not time to heat, nor the liquor to ſtand 
on the Marc. 
They uſually mix the Wine de Fabaiſt. 
ment, or of the firſt fall, with that of the 
firſt, and ſometimes with that of the ſe- 
cond cut, but rarely with that of the 
third; according as the ſeaſon happens to 
be hot or cold: and this is what is called 
une cuvte de Vin fin, a cuvee of fine Wine. 
Some keep one or two Quartaux of the 
firſt goutze, conſiſting only of the Vin 4: 
Pabaiſſement ; but then this is too thin and 
ſpirituous, and kas not body enough. 
Some ſkilful Wine-makers forbid mix- 
ing the Wine of the firſt fall with any but 
that of the firſt cut only, as being much 
more delicate than that of the ſecond and 
third; aſſigning it as an additional rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, that there will be time enough to 


mix them afterwards, if we find they are 
fine enough, and as pale as they ſnould 


be; whereas there is no recalling things 
to their firſt ſtate, when they have been 
mixed at firſt, At every cut they raiſe 


the large beams, take away all the moyaux, 


together with the boards and poles which 
lie upon the Grapes, or Marc: then with 
their ples tranchantes, or cutting ſhovels, 


they cut the Marc at each ſide, and re- 


place in the preſs with wooden ſhovels 


the Marc thus cut off, ſpreading it evenly 
all over the ſquare that it may not eaſily 
ſcatter, that is, in preſſes of the ſort called 
etiguets, as the wheel, which is in the 
center, makes the ſuper-incumbent weight 
preſs equally on every part of it, ſo that 
the /ac muſt be made equal: whereas in 
thoſe Wine preſſes called 2 cage or à teiſ- 
ſons, as the beams lie heavier on the ſide 


next the wheel than. on that next the 


wedges, there muſt alſo be on the ſame 
K 4 ſide, 
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ſide, a larger quantity of the Marc, or elſe 
the /ac or ſtratum of Grapes muſt be made 
ſloping, that is, be higher next the wheel 
than on the ſide where the wedges are; 
all which will be eaſily underſtood, when 
- we come to the deſcription of the ſeve- 
ral forts of Wine-preſſes. It is alſo 
fit to obſcrve, that. at each time the 
. Grapes or Marc is cut, they narrow the 
fac or ſtratum, that it may be kept al. 
ways of one equal depth; ſo that towards 
the end of preſſing, it is one-third leſs in 
ſurface, than at the beginning. 

The ſecond cut is more abundant than 
the abaiſſement, and than the firſt cut, the 
Grapes being now more thoroughly 
bruiſed, and not ſliding off ſo much to- 

wards the ſides. 
I! he Wine as it flows from the refs into 
a butt or vat, ſunk in the ground in an up- 
right poſition, ot into ſome other large 
veſie} prepared for that purpoſe, and like- 


wile ſunk in the ground on ihe fore part of 
3: the 
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the Wine-preſs, to receive it, ſeems of a 
colour ſomething inclining to a red: but 

it loſes this tinct proportionally as it fer- 

ments and fines in the caſk, and at laſt- 
remains quite white, eſpecially when the 
two firſt cuts are preſſed quickly; but 

above all, when the Grapes have been 
gathered after dew has fallen, or in cloudy 
weather. Although theſę Wines are white, 
yet they go by the name of Gray Wines, as 
being made entirely of black Grapes. 

If the year be hot, and the Wine of 
the ſecond cut has taken colour, it muſt 
be mixed, not with that of the preced- 
ing, but with that of the fourth, and 
ſometimes, though but ſeldom, with that 
of the fifth cut. They do not hurry the 
ſubſequent, ſo much as the brit cut. They 
allow full half an hour's reſpite between 
the cuts. The Wine obtained in theſe is 
of a deeper c lour than that of the Wine 
called oeil de Perdrix, or Partridge-eye, 
It is called Vin de taille, and is of a good 

K 5 body, 
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body, is pleaſant and agreeable, and ex- 
cellent for common * and beſt of 
all when old. 

When the Wine of the fourth cut is too 
; high i in colour, it is not mixed with the 
Vin de taille, but is kept to mix with that 
of the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh cut, called 
Vin du Preſſoir, which is of a deep red, 
pretty hard, but good enough for ſer- 
vants* drinking. When they are not 
otherwiſe hurried, they allow a full hour 
and an half between each of the three laſt 
cuts, as well to allow time for the Wine 


to run off imperceptibly, as to let the preſs - 


men take a nap and reſt themſelves, their's 
being a very fatiguing kind of work, 
and which muſt be continued night and 
day during a ſpace of three whole weeks. 
The Wine-prefſes in Champagne preſs 
the: Grapes ſo powerfully, that when it is 
| finiſhed, the Marc is as hard as a ſtone, 
This Marc is put into old caſks, and 
ſold to the diſtillers, who diſtil a bad ſort 
4 0 | of 
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of Brandy from it, called Eau de Vie d- 
Aixne; though it is ſerviceable for many 
purpoſes, and among others, for wounds 
or cuts. 

Thoſe who have many Vineyards, will 
in this manner make two, three, and 
even four Cuvees of Wine, always ſelect- 
ing the ripeſt and moſt delicate Grapes for 
the firſt preſſings. Theſe are undoubtedly 
much ſuperior to the ſubſequent” preſ- 
ſings, both for goodneſs and price; 
ſo that the Wine of one of the firſt 
Cuvees ſhall fetch fix hundred livres the 
Queue; that of the ſecond, four hundred 
and fifty, and that of the third, two hun- 
dred and fifty, though all of them be 
taken from one and the ſame Vineyard. 

In each/Cyv#e there are commonly two- 
thirds of fine Wine, half a third, or one- 
ſixth of Vin de Taille, and half a third, or 
one-fixth, of that called du Preſſoir. Thus 
a Cuvee of fifteen or ſixteen pieces of 


Wine, ſhall contain nine or ten pieces of 
K 6 fine 
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fine Wine; three or four of the Vin de Taille, 
and two or three of the Vin du Preſſoir. 

With the common black Grapes re- 
maining, after a ſecond or third Cuvte, an 
additional Cuve is made by mixing ſuch as 
are not thoroughly ripe, which are called 
Verderons; the whole yielding a. Wine 
pretty high in colour, which is ſold to the 
country.people for their own uſe, or is ſet 
apart for the ſervants' drinking. Theſe 
Grapes are allowed to remain two whole 
days in the vat before they are preſſed, 
that the Wine may be of a deeper red; 

and they mix the whole of what is pro- 
duced by the ſeveral cuts of that Vintage. 


The white Grapes are never put into this 


Cuvte, but are left ſtanding on the Vines till 
Allhallow-tide, and ſometimes even till 
the eighth or tenth of November, when the 
mornings grow cold, in order to make the 
Wine called Bourru, which they ſell when 
almoſt hot. This Wine is ſtill better 
when the Grapes have endured the white 


ftoſis of October and November, or at 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, very cold mornings : and even if 
ſome of theſe Grapes are a little rotten it 
does no harm at all, only we muſt uſe 
the precaution to give the Wine time to 
diſcharge and purge itſelf thoroughly. 
This white Wine may be mixed with the 
Vin de Taille, if we think proper, when we 
have no opportunity of diſpoling of it 
immediately after it is fermented. This 
makes a very good Wine to drink, is of the 
lairet tinct, and does not want for body. 

All ine or delicate Wines muſt be put 
nto new caſks; and ſo may the Wines 
la Taille; but the red Wines, les Vin, 
t Verderons & de Preſſoir, may be put 
to old caſks. We muſt never fumigate 
ur caſks with brimſtone; they muſt only 
kt waſhed with common water, ſome 
mall time before they are filled, and 
den be left to drip. We may alſo mix 
th the water a few handfulls of the 
wers or leaves of the Peach tree, which 
me ſay is of great ſervice to the Wine, 


Caſs. 
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Caſes. | 


In Champagne the only veſſels or caſks 
made uſe of are des Pieces, and Quartaur 
or Cacgues; the meaſure or gage de la Ri. 
viere is different from the ſtandard de 1s 
Montagne. The caſks or pieces de Riviert 
contain about 210 Pintes, Paris meaſure; 
and the Quartaut 500. The piece de Mon- 
tagne contains. near 240 Pintes, or 220 at 
leaſt, Paris meaſure, and the Qwartaut 
from 115 to 120. Each Piece and each 
Quartaut is regularly marked with 
chalk, and the letters, which are to be 
white and legible, muſt declare whether 
| it be Wine of the firſt, ſecond or third 
Curve, Vin de Taille, de Preſſoir, Vin Blanc, 
or des Verderons. The name of the Vine- 
yard, of which the Grapes were the 
growth, muſt alſo be marked on them, 


Red 
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Red Wine. 


About ten years ſince they have be- 
gun to attempt making in Champagne, 
Wines of as deep a red as thoſe of Bur- 
gundy. They have ſucceeded indifferently 
well as to colour, but the Wines them- 
ſelves are greatly inferior to thoſe of Bur- 
gundy, and not by much ſo mellow, nor 
eren ſo agreeable to the palate. There 
ire however many who are fond of this 
red Champagne, and ſome prefer them 


f even to Burgundy. And as the grey or 
* white Wines have lately fallen ſomewhat 
Ia price, a conſiderable quantity of red Wine 


10 has been made in Champagne for ſome 
jears laſt paſt. Theſe are in good requeſt 
n Flanders, where it readily ſells for 
Burgundy. There is not a better Wine 
nade any where, nor more agreeable. 
0 the taſte, than a kind of grey Cham- 
ane, of the colour of a Partridge's eye, 

which 
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which is the Wine of the two firſt cuts 
of a firſt Cuvte made in a pretty hot 
ſeaſon. This Wine has a delicacy which 
entirely eclipſes the moſt exquiſite Bur. 
gundy ; and what ought to recommend 
it particularly to every one, is its extraor- 
dinary lightneſs, which renders it more 
agreeable to the ſtomach, and alſo much 
more diuretic than any Wine in all 
France. It is a vulgar prejudice to fancy 
that Champagne Wine occaſions the 
Gout, as there is hardly one gouty Per- 
ſon to be ſeen in the whole province, ſo 
that a better proof of its falſity cannot 
be had. | 

Tomake good red Champagne Wine, we 
muſt gather the black Grapes in the hotteſt 
ſeaſon; cull or pick them carefully, heed- 
fully avoiding to mix with them any / 
p lier or lattice Grapes, thoſe called Ver- 
derors, and ſuch as are half rotten, We 
muſt then put them in the vat where the 


liquor is left to take colour by the heat 
| which 
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which it acquires in it, and ſome hours be- 
fore they are put under the preſs, they muſt 
be trodden with the feet, ſo as to mix the 
juice and Marc together, without. which 
circumſtance the Wine would not be red 
enough, When the liquor ſtands above 
two days i in the vat, it taſtes of the huſk, 
and, when the Vin de Preſſoir is mixed 
vith it, grows. coarſe, hard and rough. 

If the people of Champagne go on 
making good red Wine, they muſt follow 
the method of treading or trampling. the 
Grapes, as the way is in Burgundy, and 
then leave the whole maſs of Marcand juice 
in the vat for four or five days. But as the 
red Wine made in Champagne will never 
come up to good Burgundy, their grey 
Wines mult loſe their character, ſo that 
they will inſtantly lo'e the eſteem of the 
Public, which cannot but prove of detri- 
ment to the Province, 


When nt e var or cavee is made, and 
the caſks properly matked, they are then 
ranged 
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ranged in order in the cellar, or in a yard 
on a level with the houſe or with the preſs, 
They who have large quantities of Wine 
and are ſtudious of ceconomy, are very 
careful to collect the ſcum or froth which 
Tiſes on each caſk, while the Wines are 
fermenting, by the help of a kind of 
tunnel made of tin plate, made ſloping 
on the outſide, ſo as to let the froth fal 
into a wooden bowl, placed between every 
two caſks. This froth is afterwards put 
into the Wine de Preſſoir ; though there 
are few who think it worth their while 
to be ſo ſaving. ++ hs 


Drawing off the Wine. 


Nothing could ever have been better 
contrived, than the manner in which the 
fine Wine is drawn off: for unerring ex- 
perience has demonſtrated that it is the 
Lees which ſpoil Wines, which are never 


briſker nor more pleaſant to look on, 
5 ai þ than 
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than when they are well drawn off. Whe⸗ 
ther we want to put Wine in decanters or 
leave them in the caſks, they muſt be 
transfuſed into other well joined caſks, 
leaving the Lees behind in the firſt veſſels. 
Wines muſt be drawn off the firſt time 
about the middle of December; the ſe- 
cond time about the middle of February, 
and fined down with Iſinglaſs in March or 
April, before they are put into flaſks, To 
each caſk of Wine there is required of the 
whiteſt Iſinglaſs that can be procured, as 
much as will weigh a gold crown, that is, 
wo deniers and 15 grains, or 63 grains to 
2 caſk or hogſhead, and the ſame quantity 
for every piece or caſk to be drawn off, 
The Ifinglaſs muſt be put into about a 
tinte or two of the ſame ſort of Wine in 
a pail, for a day or two, that it may have 
ime to be quite diſſolved. Others put 
t in a glaſs containing a pinte of water, 
more or leſs, according to the quantity of 
Wine, in order to quicken the melting, 
f which 
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which is always pretty difficult; ſome mix 
a chopine of ſpirit of Wine, or of the beſt 
French brandy. When the Iſinglaſs is 
grown ſoft, they work it well with the 
hand to promote the ſolution, and that it 
may be diſtributed. When the parts 
begin to ſeparate, they pour into the 
veſſel in which this ſolution has been 
made, as many pintes of Wine as there 
are caſks to be drawn off. They again 


work the Iſinglaſs well, and paſs or filter it I 


through a ſieve, the holes of which muſt 
be exceedingly ſmall. They keep pour- 
ing on it ſome of the ſame Wine, that it 
may be thoroughly diluted, and when no 
more remains in the ſieve, the whole of 
this liquor is filtered through a linen 
cloth, which muſt be well wrung or 
ſqueezed. Then they pour at leaſt a fall 


pinte into each hogſhead or ceſk, and half 


the quantity into each quartaut, and 
then ſhake the whole Wine in the caſk, 
by ſtirring it with a ſtick, which muſt 

reach 
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reach to the middle of its depth, and not 


x Whwer. Stirring it in this manner about 
three or four minutes, will be ſufficient, 


t has been left to ſoak in water for one 
ay, it muſt be ſet on the fire in a ſkillet, 


nd reduced to the form of a ball like a 
en Piece of dough. Then it is put into 
de e Wine, where it diſſolves in a much 
un er manner. In whatever way it is diſ- 
eved, care muſt be taken not to drown 
ut. firſt, by putting it only in a quantity 
u- Wi water or of Wine proportioned to the 
6 uantity, of the Iſinglaſs. 


The Iſinglaſs generally has its effect in 
o or three days. Sometimes it will be 
and even eight days before it has cla- 


hy ied the Wine, We muit, however, 
* ut till it is quite fine, before we attempt 
a 


and Ie weather is ſometimes ſo unfavourable 
25 this buſineſs, that we are forced to put 
nu 


a freſh 


A ſhorter way to diſſolve the Iſinglaſs has 
ltely been diſcovered ; it is this. After 
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transfuſe or draw it off. In winter 


r 
a freſh quantity of iſinglaſs into the caſk ; 
but then half the former will be ſuffi. 
cient. In cold froſty weather, provided 
the ſky is ſerene, Wine clarifies admira- 
bly well, and in leſs than two days will 
have gotten a colour much more beauti- 
ful and lively, than it ever does when 
the weather proves moiſt and heavy, 
Nothing is more curious than the ſe- 
cret contrived in Champagne for draw- 
ing off their Wines. Without moving 
the caſk, they firſt take an earthen pipe, 
of the thickneſs of a ſauſage, and about 
four or five feet long, and from ſix to 
ſeven inches round, well ſewed with a | 
double ſeam quite round, that the Wine « 
may not burſt through it : at either end 
is a wooden tube about ten or twelve 
inches in length, and fix or ſeven round 
at one end, and about four at the other. 
The thick end of each pipe is faſtened 
into the leathern one, and well bound on 


the outlide with thick and ſtrong pack- 
thread, 
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read, ſo that the Wine cannot poſ· 
bly get out at it. They take out the 
ung at the bottom of the caſk they in- 
ad to fill, and with a wooden mallet 
jive in one of the pipes, which they 
nke on a kind of mentoniere at each pipe, 
ich projects nearly about two inches, 
an inch below the thick end, and 
ſenſibly diminiſhes as it approaches 
e ſmaller. * They put a large metal 
hon at the bottom of the caſk to be 
Iptied ; and in the ſame manner they 
ert in the ſame ſyphon the ſmall end 
the wooden pipe, which is faſtened 
the leathern one: then they open 
ſyphon, when without any aſſiſtance 
all from any one, almoſt half the 
ne in the full caſk, flows into the 
pty one by the mere gravitation of 
liquor, When the liquor in both is 


1. upon a level ſo that it flows no 
. ger, they have recourſe to a kind of 
on 


ows of a very ſingular conſtruction, 


12161 
in order to force the Wine to quit the 
caſk they would empty, and flow i into 
that they mean to fill. 

Theſe bellows are about three feet 
long, and a foot and an half broad. They 
are faſhioned or conſtructed in the com. 
mon manner, till within four inches cf 
the nozzel, at which place the bellows 
have ſtill a breadth of between three and 
four inches. On the inſide of this the wind 
paſſes through a hole about an inch in 
diameter. Near. this, towards the end 
or nozzel of the bellows, is a bit af 
leather, in the nature of a valve, which i 
faſtened to it, and by preſſing on it, ſerves 
to ſhut it when the upper part of the ot 
bellows is lifted up to draw in air, fo that on 
the air which has once entered at this hole, in! 
and has paſſed into the caſk, may not bee is 
admitted into the bellows, which take in be 
new recruit of air only at that in their low. b:; 
er part, in order to fill them after the) 


have been exhauſted. The extremity of the 
belles 
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he bellows is different from all others, as it 
to is ſtopped quite cloſe by a wooden pipe a 


foot in length, which is jointed and- 


et glued cloſe, and faſtened by ſtrong pegs 


cr at the End of the bellows,” in order to 


. convey the air downwards. This pipe is 
of MW round, and is about nine or ten inches 
about on the outſide, and diminiſhes im- 
nd i perceptibly as it approaches towards the 
nd ſmall end, to enable it to enter eaſily 
through the bung-hole, and of itſelf ſhut 
it ſo. cloſe as to prevent the air from get- 
ting in or out in that part of its circum- 
ference. For this purpoſe, the pipe paſles 
two inches beyond the height of the end 
of the bellows, and is made ſemicircular 
on the upper part, that it may be driven 
into the caſk with a wooden mallet. There 
's beſides, at the diſtance of two fingers 
below the upper end of the pipe, an iron 
loo a foot long, paſſed through a ring 
of the ſame metal, which is nailed to the 
pipe, in order that; by the help of the 

| 14 
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. book, the bellows may be faſtened to 
the hoops of the caſk ; without which 
precaution, the air would force out the 
nozzel of the bellows at the bung-hole, 
and ſo hinder its intended operation of 
emptying the caſk. 

The mechaniſm of the bellows here 
deſcribed is eaſily conceived ; the air en- 
ters at the hole in the lower part in the 
common way, and advances towards the 
nozzel in proportion as the bellows are 
compreſſed, where it enters a pipe which 
conveys it downwards : bur, to hinder it 
from reaſcending, whichit certainly would, 
on expanding the bellows to inhale a freſh 
recruit of air, there is added the above 
mentioned leather valve, placed, as has 
been ſaid, behind a hole ſituated three 
or four inches from the end of the 
nozzel of the bellows ſo as to ſhut the 
hole every time the bellows are ex- 
panded to admit a freſh quantity of air. 


This new air is likewiſe eaſily puſhed for- 
wards 


= - [w}; 
wards in the pipe, by compreſſing the bel- 


lows, becauſe the valve opens as often as 


it is puſhed by the air. Thus continual 
ſupplies of air paſs into the caſk, whence it 
cannot eſcape, being confined by the pipe 
through which the air was conveyed, and 
prevented from reaſcending by the valve. 


The force of the air thus continually puſhed. 


forwards by compreſſion of the bellows, 
equally preſſes on the ſurface of the Wine 
in every part of the caſk, ' without occa- 
ſioning the leaſt jumbling or agitation in 
it, and ſo forces it to flow out below into 
the leathern pipe, and. through that into 
the caſk they want to fill, where it riſes, 
the air being expelled through the bung- 
hole which is left open. 

The bellows in this manner puſhes for- 
wards the whole contents of the caſk, ex- 
cept ten or twelve pintes only, which is 
known by the hiſſing of the Wine in the 
ſyphon. Then they take out of the caſks 
the two pipes inſerted in them, and faſtened 
L 2 to 
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to the leathern pipes; they quickly cloſe 
the bung- hole in the lower part of the 


caſk, with a good oak bung, made at the 
turners, and ſomewhat taper, driving it 
in with a mallet. They take out of the 
other caſk, which was to be emptied, the 
wooden pipe from the metal ſyphon 
letting ſome few pintes more of Wine 
flow out leiſurely into a veſſel ſet to re- 
ceive it, continually watching attentively 
by trying it in a clean glaſs, whether it 
continues to run clear. As ſoon as they 
perceive the leaſt thickneſs, without ſtay- 
ing till it runs turbid, they inſtantly take 
it out, and pour into a bucket the ſmall 
reſidue of Wine remaining in the caſk. 
The clear Wine which has run off through 
the ſyphon, they pour into the hogſhead 
they want to fall. In doing this they make 
uſe of a tin tunnel, the pipe of which is 
above a foot long, in order to prevent 
the Wine in the caſk from being jumbled 
by the filling it up; and to hinder any 

impurities 
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impurities from entering with it, there is 


near the bottom of the tunnel a tin plate, 


which is alſo full of ſmall holes, and 
prevents all foreign matter from paſſing 
through into the Wine. What remains 
after transfuſion in the caſk juſt emptied, 
is put in a caſk apart; and as ſoon as a 
caſk has been voided, which is done in 
ſomewhat leſs than half an honr, they 
waſh it with a pail of water, letting it ſtand 
a few minutes todrip, when they fill it from 
the next hogſhead to be emptied. 

After this firſt transfuſion it is drawn 
off a ſecond time in the month mentioned 
above; and ſometimes they are forced to 
draw it off a third, in order to meliorate 
its colour, when it needs this improve- 
ment : but, four days before it is drawn 
off into another veſſel, they give it what 
is called a friſure, by putting to it a third 
part of the uſual quantity of Iſinglaſs. 

They who are expertin the management 
of Wine, draw off their fine or clear Wines, 
L 3 every 
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every time they move it from one place 
to another, as well when they put it down 
in the cellar, as when, they raiſe it into the 
ſtore- room, according to the time of the 
year. I know ſome, who in the ſpace of 
four years have drawn off the ſame Wine 
twelve or thirteen times, which, they aſſur- 
ed me, was what ſupported and kept their 
Wine, which was thus made more beau- 
tiful in colour, as well as more delicately 


flavoured. | 

The principle they went upon was, 
that Wine always forms a thin ſubtile 
kind of lees which give it a colour; 
wherefore, to keep it perfectly white, it 
muſt be frequently drawn off ; and, 
when it is not put into flaſks or bottles, 
we need not fear weakening our Wine 
by drawing it off, becauſe, ſay they, 
the oftener it is ſtirred, the more ſtrength 
it gets; and the oftener it is drawn off, 
the brighter in colour, and. the more 


ſparkling it will be. 
| Although 
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Although we have ſaid, that the caſks 


muſt not be fumigated with Brimſtone 3 
yet for all that we make uſe of ſulphur- 
ated match the firſt time we draw off our 
Wine. We dip a piece of coarſe linen 
cloth in melted ſulphur, and cut, for each 
hogſhead of Wine, a bit of the ſize of one's 
little finger; but the pieces muſt be as big 


again when the Wine to be drawn off 


is for common uſe. This is lighted and 


put under the bung-hole of the caſk, 
which is to be emptied before we have 
recourſe to the bellows; as the Wine runs 
off, it carries along with it ſome ſmall 
ſmack or flavour of the ſulphur, but not 
enough to be perceivable; yet it gives a 
vivacity and briſkneſs to its colour. This 


may be even practiſed a ſecond time, 


when the Wine 1s next ſhifted from this 
caſk into another; at leaſt, if it has con- 
tracted no taſte of it at the firſt, in which 


caſe it muſt be drawn off without ſul- 


phurating, in order to free it from that 
L4 ſulphur 
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ſulphur flavour, which it ſhould never 
have. 00 | 
Wines, when thus clarified, will keep 
in the caſks for two or three years in all 
their perfection, in the cellars or ſtore. 
room; eſpecially mountain Wines, which 
have always a ſtrong body. River Wines 
loſe their good qualities in wooden veſ. 
ſels, ſo that they muſt be drank in their 
firſt or ſecond year, - or elſe they muſt be 
drawn off into flaſks or bottles: in glaſs 
bottles Wine will keep five and even (ix 
years. | 
The uſe of round flaſks or bottles is 
very common 1n Champagne; as there 13 
great ſtore of wood in that province, many 
glaſs-houſcs have been ſer up, whole 
chief employment is in making theſe 
bottles, which are about ten inches high, 
comprehending the three or four inches 
which the neck takes up. Theſe bottles 
uſually contain a Paris pinte, and are ge- 
nerally fold after the rate of from fifteen 
to 
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to eighteen livres a hundred. Every houſe 


is provided in a certain quantity of them, 
and before they begin on a caſk of Wine 
ſet apart for drinking, they rack it off 
into well rinſed and well dripped bottles, 
in order that all the Wine of a caſk may 
be equally good. 

When a veſſel of Wine is to be — 
off into flaſks or bottles, they put a ſmall 
metal ſyphon into the caſk, which has the 
bung-hole a little turned downwards, fo 
as to let it flow into the bottles; beneath 
which 1s placed a tub or pail, to receive 
the Wine that may happen to run over, 
Each bottle is immediately corked up 
with a good well-choſen cork, which 
muſt not be mouldy, but ſolid, ſoft and 
ſmooth, and not porous. Such, corks 
colt generally from fifty to ſixty ſous the 
hundred. Too much care cannot be had 
in chuſing them properly ; for the Wines 
never ſpoil in ſome ſorts of bottles, but 
only from ſome defect in the corks. We 

L 5 muſt: 
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muſt alſo uſe the ſame cireumſpection 
when we rack off into bottles ſuch fine 
Wines as we intend for keeping, or ſend. 
ing into diſtant parts. When bottles are 
uſed which have before contained Wine, 
they muſt be waſhed, putting in an hand- 
ful of large ſhot in the water, ſo as to 
looſen, by ſhaking, the dirt which may 
have gathered at the bottom of the bottles, 
and, which is yet better, inſtead of ſhot, we 
may uſe ſmall tacks or nails, called in thoſe 
parts, broquillons or broquettes, which never 
fail taking off whatever may have ſtuck 
to the ſides of the bottles. When all the 
bottles uſed in racking off a hogſhead are 
filled, we muſt bind the cork down to the 
neck of the bottle with ſtrong pack- 
thread ; and when the Wine is of the 
finer ſort, we commonly ſeal it on the 
top with ſealing- wax, to prevent the 
Wine or bottles from being changed, and 
to make ſure of its coming ſafe to hand, 


without ſuffering from the tricks of ſer- 
| vants 


d, 


108 


E 
vants or carriers. There are ſome gentle- 
men who have their bottles made with 
their arms on them, which coſts not above 
thiry ſous per hundred advance in the 
price. 


corked, bound down, and ſealed, 
muſt be put into the cellar on about three 
fingers depth of ſand, and laid on their 
ſides, with the necks one againſt the other. 
When they are left ſtanding, there gathers 
a white ſcum on the top of the Wine, in 
the void ſpace between the cork and the 


liquor; for it is a rule that the bottles 


muſt never be made quite full, but a 


ſmall vacuity about half a finger's breadth . 


muſt be left between the lower extremity 
of the cork and the Wine. But for this 
precaution, when the Wine comes to work. 


in different ſeaſons of the year, it would 


break a great many bottles; which ir 
never miſſes to do in ſpite of all the care 
that can be had, eſpecially when tze Wine 

L. 6 has. 


When all our flaſks or bottles are well | 
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has any conſiderable degree of heat, or 
happens to be ſomewhat verd or green. 
In ſome ſeaſons the Wine grows fat or 
thick in the bottles, and even in the vats, 
ſo as to run roapy when we attempt to 
draw it off, in the fame manner as oil, ſo 
that it is impoſſible to drink it. This 
may be called with propriety enough a 
diſeaſe in Wine, which however is over in 
ſome months, even without drawing it 
out of the veſſels, It will recover, by 
putting it for eight days in a well aired 
ſtore- room, which it will ſometimes hardly 
do in a cellar in ſix months. We may 
alſo, when we are very deſirous to uſe 


Wine that has grown thick or fat, ſnake 


a bottle of it with force during the ſpace 
of a minute, uncorking it the moment 
we leave ſhaking it. The bottle being in- 
clined a little to one ſide, throw or jerk 
out immediately half a glaſs of the ſcum 
or mothery part, when the reſt of the 

| Wine 
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Wine will be found drinkable, which it 


was not before, 
IWines that mantle or froth. 


For theſe thirty-five years paſt, mant- 
ling or frothy Wines are become in uni- 
verſal requeſt in France; and fo great has 
the taſte or paſſion for theſe Wines been, 
that it even approaches to a kind of mad- 
neſs. It is not till within theſe laſt ten years 
that this nation ſeems to have recovered 
a little from this phrenzy. The ſenti- 
ments of the knowing in Wines are great- 
ly divided as to the principles from which 
this quality proceeds. Some will have it, 
that it is owing entirely to the force of 
the drugs put into it, that it froths ſo vio- 
lently ; others attributed its mounting to 
the greenneſs of the Wines, becauſe moſt 
of the Wines thatfroth are extremely green. 
Others, in fine, are for aſcribing this ap- 
pearance to the influence of the moon, 
reckoning from the time when the liquor 


is put in the bottles. , 
It 
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It is true, there have been Wine- mer 
chants, who ſeeing the rage that poſſeſſed 
the Public for frothy Wines, have fre- 
quently put alum, ſpirits of Wine, pi- 
geons dung, with many other drugs 
beſides, to make them froth in an extraor- 
dinary manner. But certain experience 
proves, that any Wine will froth, if it be 
put in the bottles between the Vintage 
and the month of May. Some there are 
who pretend, that the nearer it is to the 
gathering of the Grapes from which the 
Wine has been expreſſed, when it is put in 
the bottles, the more it will froth. Many 
deny the fact, and alledge that at no time 
of the year Wine froths more than to- 
wards the end of the ſecond quarter of 
the March moon. We have ſuch repeat- 
ed experience of this as to put it beyond 
all doubt. You are always ſure of having 
a Wine that ſhall froth or mantle in an 
extraordinary manner, when you bottle it 


from the tenth to the fourteenth of the 
March 
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March moon. It is fit to obſerve, that 
Wine does not froth or mantle as ſoon as 
ir is bottled: it muſt have been in the 
bottle ſix weeks at leaſt, and even often- 
times two months, to mantle briſkly. If 
it be moved out of its place, it muſt have 
near a month of the cellar, eſpecially in 
Summer, to recover its briſknets. 

But as Wines, eſpecially thofe of the 
mountain growth, are not commonly 
ripe enough, eſpecially in Holy Week, 
but are ſtill too green or hard, if the 
ſeaſon has proved cold and wet; or have 
trop de liqueur, that is, are too ſweet, if the 
year has turned out hot; the ſureſt way, 
and even the moſt profitable, to procure 
a delicious Wine, and ſuch as will laugh 
and mantle perfectly in the glaſs, is to 
refrain from bottling it till the Auguſt 
ſeve or fermentation. It is alſo a truth, 
founded on experiment, that Wine will 
mantle exceſſively if it be bottled between 
the tenth and fourteenth of the Auguſt 


4 moon : 
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moon: and as it has by this time loſt irs I 
greenneſs or verdure, and its /zqueur or Ne 

ſweetneſs, we are ſure our bottles will 
contain a Wine perfectly ripe, and which W/: 
will froth or mantle prodigiouſly well. in 
Another experiment has been made, Wn 
which is, not to bottle the Wine of Mt 
the mountain growth, until the Holy Wric 
Week of the ſecond year, that is eigh- Hbe 
teen months after the Vintage; when it Nu. 
has been found to mantle or froth till Nia 
well enough, though juſt one half leſs than Wit 
what had been bottled in the March 
ſeve of the preceding year. It is not be- 
lieved that the Vin de Riviere, which has 
leſs body than the Vin de Montagne, can 

| froth equally well in its ſecond year. 
If we are deſirous to have a Wine WW: 
that will not mantle at all, it muſt be Wi 
bottled in October or November of the as 
year after the Vintage. But if we bottle Fr! 
it in en or July, it will ſtill mantle, but i 
imperfectly, Ne 
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ts Nimperfectly, and in a manner ſcarce per- 
or Nceiveable. | 
il As Wines, particularly Wines of the 
ch ame year's growth, are continually work- 

ng in the cellar and ſtore-room, and yet 
le, Mmore in bottles than in caſks, according 
of Id the different times of the year, and va- 
ly nous affections of the air, we muſt not 
h- Ie ſurprized if the ſame Wines, eſpecially 
it Much as are new, ſeem at ſome times to 
ill Whave a different taſte from what they have 
an Wi others. | 
ch Thus, in January and February, a 
de- MVine ſhall be found potable, that in 


12s March and April ſhall drink hard, on ac- 
an Mount of the /&ve or fermentation, which 


hen acts powerfully in it. The ſame 
ine in June and July ſhall appear quite 
pe and mellow for drinking, and in Au- 
uſt and September it ſhall taſte rough and 
arſh, which could not have been percetv- 
in the preceding month, by reaſon that 
e ſeye or principle of fermentation has, 

in 
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- In the latter, ſet its parts in a briſker 
motion. Thus in Vins de Riviere, Wine 
of the firſt year, and in thoſe de Montagne, 
Wines of two years ſhall appear more or 
. Jeſs ripe for drinking, and more or lc; 
delicate, according to the various impteſ 
ſions made on them by the different ſtates 
of the air, which are more remarkably 
perceiveable in different ſeaſons of the 


year. 


| We ought to be peculiarly attentive 
to keep the Wine always. in cool places, 
as nothing is more prejudicial to it than 


heat. It is of the utmoſt importance i 
this reſpect, to have good cellaring anc 
ſtore rooms. There are no ſuch cellars 
to be ſeen in any part of the known world 
as in Champagne: accordingly we ve! 
rarely meet with Wines equal in quality 
to the Wines of that province. 

They who are deſirous to lay up a ſtock 
of Wines fit to keep two or three years 


or who have commiſſions to ſend them tc 
diſtan 


eſt; 
anc 


Ker 
ine 
ne, 
lels 
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diſtant parts, and eſpecially when they 
have orders to ſhip Wine for foreign 
countries and parts beyond ſea, ought to 
make choice of Wines of the Mountain 
growth, or Vins de Montagne, which 
having a better body, better endure ſea 
and land carriage than the Vins de Riviere. 
And beſides, the Engliſh, Flemings, Ger- 
mans, Danes, Swedes and other northern 
nations, prefer ſtrong Wines capable of en- 
during ſea and land carriage, and which 
keep in perfection for two or three years, 
which the Vins de Riviere will not do. 
The Vins de Riviere in higheſt repute are 
thoſe of Hauviliers, Ay, Epernay; thoſe of 
Pierry and Cumieres are what are called 4e 
la petite Riviere. Amongſt the Vins de 
Montagne, thoſe of Sillery, Verzenais, Taiſſy, 


Willy, and above all others thoſe of St. 


Thierry are higheſt in vogue: the latter 


n particular has long been in the firſt 


eſtimation and in the greateſt requeſt ; 
and may truly be faid to yield no ſort of 
preterence 


236 
preference to the beſt Wines in Cham. 
pagne. ie 

By the obſervations now made con- 
cerning the general and moſt ſucceſsful 
practice in every thing relating to Wines 
in this province, as their method of cul- 
tivating and ordering their Vines, their 
fining-cown and drawing-off the Wines, 
their way of bottling them, keeping them 
in the cellars and ſtore-rooms, people © 
ſenſe and judgment living in the provin- 
ces of Burgundy, Berry and Provence, 
who ſhall have the curioſity to endeavo 
to make Wines for their private conſump- 
tion, ſuperior in goodneſs and flavour to 
thoſe uſually made, will meet with rules 
for improving them exceedingly. Their 
Wines, it is true, will not have the ſeve and 
flavour of thoſe of Champagne; but they 
may make them finer and more limpid, 
and much lighter than they do: they may 
try by experiments, whether their Wines 
will not keep better and longer by drawing 

them 
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them off the lees, than by letting them 
remain on them as they are accuſtomed to 
do, and which from an inveterate preju- 
lice they believe indiſpenſably neceſſary : 
nesMithey will pick out, in the cool of the morn- 
u- Fog, their fineſt Grapes, and the cluſters 
en :noſe berries are leſs compact, as being 
es Miper than others, obſerving to leave them 
with as little ſtalk to them as poſſible. 
In caſe of want of Wine-preſſes they will 
Wiread out with their feet every load of 
Grapes one after another as faſt as they 
re brought home, collecting the firſt Muſt 
Ir ſweet Wine, and putting it in new 
Ks of a middling ſize; they will pro- 
ed in this manner till each remaining 
r ſubſequent load is trodden out; then 
ey will place them as uſual in the vats, 
theyWitere they will not let them remain ſo 
ong as they commonly do, in order to 
hake their common Wines leſs coarſe and 
ick. In this way of proceeding they 
ay make four, five or ſix caſks of good 
Wine, 
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Wine, of ſuch degree of merit as they 
pleaſe; being alſo careful to manage it 
entirely in the ſame manner as the Wines 
of Champagne are, as laid down above. 
If this quantity ſhould turn out as they 
would have it, they may attempt a larger 
quantity in the ſucceeding years, im- 
proving more and more by the help of 
experience. In places where Wine-preſles 
may conveniently be had, they may be 
made, which will render their Wines 
much more delicate, light, brilliant, 
limpid, and leſs high in colour by this 
management and with the aſſiſtance to 
be had from Iſinglaſs, as well as fitter 
for ſea or land carriage by being drawn off 
the lees, but above all by bottling them. 
Some cantons there are in the ſouthern 


provinces of France, where the mold isi 
extremely fine, and would produce a very NN. 
fine Wine. Ir might not probably have ap} 


the eve and flavour of Champagne; but C. 
| theW be 
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the flavour it would have, would be an 
exceedingly agreeable one. 


CH AP: 


Of the Vineyards of Orleans. 


es 
at 
| ARTICLE FIRST. 
nis 
0D. ſeveral ſeaſons and manner of planting 
wy and pruning the Vines. 
01 
m. HE uſual time for taking the Cut- 
ern tings from the young Vine: ſtocks 


iss in December, or towards the end of 
er) WW November, when there is no room to be 
ave WI ipprehenſfive of froſty weather. The 
but Cuttings made at this ſeaſon muſt always 
theſſ be taken above good wood; for, were 


they 
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240 | 
they to be cut below it, the enſuing 
Winter would make it ſplit in the places 

where the wounds were made. In order 

to ſhun this inconvenience, ſome are for 
having the Cuttings made only when we 
come to prune the Vines. But on the 
other hand, they who poſtpone it till the 
pruning ſeaſon, ſometimes run the hazard 
of not meeting with good plants, as 
there often happen, in the courſe of the 
Winter, certain accidents which ſpoil 
the wood; as, for inſtance, hurts by 
intenſe froſts. Whereas when the Cut- 
ings are made, and wounds ſtaunched be- 
times, they will keep good till they are 
planted. When the proprietor happens 
to have no occaſion to uſe them himſelf, 
he mult expreſsly forbid his Vigneron to 
lop any before the ſeaſon for pruning the 

Vines 3 nor even then ought he to be per- 

mitted to cut them, till he has aſked and 

obtained leave for that purpoſe. For if 


he happen to be of a covetous diſpoſition, 
| he 
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he makes no bones of robbing his maſter's 
young Vines of all the beſt of their wood, 
to gratify ſuch people as may have 
begged it of him, on promiſe of an 
handſome gratification, There would be 
no danger in giving a Vigneron permiſſion . 
to diſpoſe of Vine-plants, without any li- 
mitation or precaution whatever, could 
we rely on his honeſty ; but ſo few of this 
claſs of labourers are poſſeſſed of that vir- 
tue, or at leaſt it is in ſuch ſlender pro- 
portions, that it is much the ſafeſt way 
to give no permiſſion at all. And even 
if Vine-plants could be ſpared, and 
were no detriment to enſue from that 
practice, the Vigneron has no right to 
make a profit from his maſter's Vineyard, 
whoſe property theſe and all other emolu- 
ments of it are; and ſince it is he alone 
who purchaſes the plants which are to re- 
cruit it from time to time, when wanted, 
with his own money. Vet Vignerons fancy 
they have a right to diſpoſe of Vine- plants 

M without 
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without accounting to the maſter, on 
pretence that all the Cuttings are his law. 
ful perquiſite, and are charitably left for 
his uſe, to ſave him the expence of fire- 
wood. 3 | 
We ought never to allow the Vines to 
take their form unti] we have firſt lopped 
all its ſboots, martinets and druges : for 
were we to defer it until the planting ſea- 
ſon, it would be next to impoſſible, whilſt 
we attempted to diſintangle them from 
each other, to prevent cutting off ſeveral 
coſſons, and theſe often ſuch as are moſt 
advantageouſly placed, and would pro- 
bably produce the fncſt and moſt profit- 
able wood, 


Time and method of planting the Vine. 


We muſt not begin planting our Vines 
in ftrong land, till towards. the end of 
April, or ſome time in May, according 
to the weather and quality of the ſoil. It 

4 will 
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will be proper to examine carefully whe- 
ther the ſpace which has been Already 
planted be as full as it ſhould be ; in caſe 
there happen to be any dead ſtocks, or 
large ſtones, we muſt take them away as 
ſoon as the Vintage is over. The ground 
muſt be kept open till the time of plant- 
ing, that it may mellow and receive a new 
recruit of ſtrength during the Winter. 
When the ſevere ſraſon is paſſed, and the 
ap begins to mount in the Vines, we ſup- 
ply the vacancies with cuttings ſur playe, 
when there happens to be no wood 
near that is fit for laying. We muſt 
ſtudiouſly avoid putting any inter plants 
after the Grapes begin to form, ſince it is 
impoſſible to dig the ground, and at the 
ſame time avoid wounding the large roots 
of the Vines, which may prove of notable 
prejudice to them; though this is a circum- 
ſtance too frequently unheeded. I allow 
that inter-plants might be employed in 
ſhowery and cold weather. But this re- 

M 2 flection 
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flection is of no moment, when weighed 
againſt the inconveniencies reſulting from 
it, ſince it is much preferable to hazard 
the loſs of the inter- plants, which could 
not poſſibly produce ſo early, than to 
damage the Vines which are then univer- 
fally bearing fruit. | 

In order to promote the quick rooting 
of the Vines we may have tranſplanted, 
it will be proper to put in each hole, 
when the young plant is but half earthed, 
ſome little matter of compoſt, or dung well 
rotted ; for were it to be too hot it might 
burn the inter-plants, or breed the large 
worms, commonly called turcs, which 
gnaw the foot of the plants and make 
them die, thus effectually hindering them 
from ever taking root. Theſe inter- plants 
ſtand in need of more frequent dreſſings 
than the reſt of the Vines ; otherwiſe the 
graſs would choak, and ſo hinder them 
from rooting. Therefore between the 


firſt and ſecond dreſſings of the Vineyard, 
| or 
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d or as ſoon as graſs begins to appear in it, 
m MW we mult not omit to take out the weeds 
dor graſs about all the young plants, which 
d had been planted in the Spring. It is 
certainly better to give this ſlight dreſ- 
ſing immediately after rain; and when the 
ſeaſon turns out dry, we muſt not neglect 
to give it to all the Vines in order to water 
„chem after. 

Should the Vignerons object e we 
ſhould never fill up the vagant ſpaces 
among our Vines, otherwiſe than by dig- 
ging trenches and making layers, alledging 
that inter- plants never ſucceed well in 

moſt of the ſoils where they are commonly 
planted ; we may anſwer, that this might 
indeed happen, if after being planted, 
they were to have no frequenter dreſſings, 
nor any other tending than what they are 
accuſtomed to give the Vines : but ir is 
an indiſputable fact that they never can 
fail, if they would be at the pains to uſe 
the precautions juſt now indicated. A 
M 3 ſcattering 
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| ſcattering thin Viney ard is the delight of 
a bad Vigneron, as there is leſs work to 
be done, and he is as well paid for a 
Vineyard with many vacant ſpaces, as if 
there were no Vacancy at all. 

Theſe} inter- plants muſt always be. /ur 
playe, and are preferable to the chevoli 
in almoſt every kind of ſoil ; becauſe if 
they take root ever ſo lightly the firſt 
year, we may reſt aſſured that they will 
not fail to thrive afterwards, at leaſt pro- 
vided no extraordinary accident happen to 
them; whereas, ſhould the chevoli hap- 
pen not to root firmly the firſt year, they 
do but puſh out a leaf or two, which, in 
' the Vigneron dialect, is termed papilioter, 
and then die, | 

Jam not ignorant that many Vignerons 
are of a different way of thinking z but 
whether this proceed from their ignorance 
in this point, or from want of fincerity, 
is with me a moot point : ſo difficult a 


matter it is to draw a word of truth from 
this 
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this ſer of people. One thing you may | 


be aſſured of, they will always be againſt 
any project or propoſal wherein they do 
not find their own particular account z 
whence you may caſily gather what they 
will ſay of any method which is contrary 
to their intereſt. Beſides their ignorance 
even in their own art is groſs in an ex- 
treme degree z the acquiring a maſtery in 
their art is none of their object; thus they 
keep jogging on in the old beaten pach 
of rou: ine, tread in the foot ſteps of thoſe 
they have learned of, who are juſt as 
great adepts as themſelves. And even 
ſhould they knock their pate againſt ſome 
uſcful diſcovery in Vineyard huſbandry, 
they will churliſhly keep it to themſelves, 
and grudge to part with it to any, from 
their natural narrowneſs of ſoul, eſpecially 


to the inhabitants of towns, againſt whom 


they harbour a moſt rancorous antipa- 
thy. 

When we plant, we muſt allow for the 
M 4 red 
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red Vines, eſpecially for thoſe called Au- 
vernacs, about five feet and an half in MW « 

breadth, pour la poute, or between the Ne 
rows, and two feet three inches diſtance 
from plant to plant. When this breadth . 
between the rows, and this diſtance be- t 
tween plant and plant is given them, the 
Vines laſt much longer, are better enabled II" 
to reſiſt the Winter froſts, and produce IM 
much finer fruit. Even the Vignerons WW * 
themſelves find their account in it, having WM! 
thus leſs to prune, tie up, unbud, and fo h 
on, than if they were to work in Vine- MW" 
yards where the poudes are leſs broad, and I! 
the diſtance between the plants leſs. 0 
In regard to Vines of the white kind, MP 
it is ſufficient to allow them four feet and I 
an half for the poxte, or between the rows, * 
and for what is called Porne, becauſe hav- MP! 
ing generally leſs wood than the Auver- 
nacs, they occupy leſs ground when bound WW" 
up. In ſome particular ſoils they make 


palliots much broader than the poutes Im 
juſt 


; . 
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juſt mentioned, to hinder the ſun's ex- 
ceſſive heat from prejudicing Vines plant- 
ed in a ſoil naturally too hor. 

Although it has been already advanced, 
that the plants ſur playe are preferable to 
the chevoli ; yet we muſt always have a 
ſupply of the latter, left 'the Vigneron, 
who is not overburdened with zeal for 
his maſter's intereſt, ſhould pretend, 
23 an excuſe for the vacant ſpaces in 
the Vineyard, that he had no provi- 
fon of chevoli, and alſo that there 
was no wood proper for laying. The 
latter exculpation may ſometimes be ad- 
mitted, as the caſe now and then hap- 
pens : but if the Vigneron is not honeſt, 
he will keep it up as long as he thinks 
neceſſary, when every year after, as he 
prunes the Vines, he will only have to lop 
al the wood, which could not be con- 
rerted into layers. Therefore, to deprive 
bim of every kind of excuſe, which he 
might alledge, in order to ſcreen his neg- 

M 5 ligence, 
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ligenge, we ſhould always have a ſupply 
of chevoli plants, as well as of all other 
ſorts that may be moſt agreeable to the 
ſoil, and are fitted to root without loſs of 
time and labour, by comply ing with the 
directions given above for that end. And 
indeed it is but a diſagreeable thing to a 
huſbandman to pay for all the operations 
and dreſſings of a Vineyard, which yields 
little or no return to the proprietor. The 
caſe is far otherwiſe with the Vigneron, 
who in ſuch caſes has leſs tying up, lets 
pruning, and NY leſs labour of 

every ſort, 1412 
When we take vp che chevoli plants 
out of the ground for inter-plants, we 
muſt always be careful to cut the laſt 
coſſon, en playe ; for as it has a much larger 
quantity of roots than the other ſorts, it 
makes a gourme on the lower part ; that 
is, it ſtops and devours all the nouriſh- 
ment which ſhould be communicated to 
the very top of the ſhoot, which only 
papilluie: 
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papillotes, or throws out a few leaves, 
for ſome years, after which it is ſure to 
die. | 

We are never to plant the new Vines 
the ſame year in which the old ones are 
taken up, at leaſt unleſs we open the rows 
betimes, to allow the earth to mellow by 
the Winter ſnows and froſts, and alſo 
load-it with compoſt towards the cloſe of 
the Winter, In ſuch foils where we plant 


not till April, the plant will yet not fail 


to take root, as it is ſet in new earth, In 
order to avoid the expence of this me- 
thod, which would certainly prove con- 
ſiderable for ſuch as having no earth on 
land of their own, might be obliged to 
purchaſe and be at the charge of carting, 
which is always coſtly, we may let the 
ground reſt or lie fallow for one year, 
during which time it might be dug or 
turned up with a ſpade, three or four 
times, as deep as poſſible, without however 
breaking the foulage, as this were enough 

M 6- to 
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to make the ſoil contract that ſourneſs, 
which it never miſſes when it has nouriſhed 
Vines for any conſiderable length of time. 

They who have not ſo much patience, 
and who will needs plant their new Vine- 
plants in the ſame year in which the old 
have been taken up, may, if they chuſe 
it, dung each plant as it is ſet in the 
ground, which is much leſs expenſive 
than laying compoſt over the whole Vine- 
yard: for in the former method, two 
hundred baſkets of dung will be ſufficient 
to plant an acre; whereas it would re- 
quire a matter of four thouſand Hot tees 
or baſkets of virgin earth, which would put 
the planter to a proportionable expence. 

The dung muſt not be laid at the root 
of each plant till it has been covered a 
foot and an half deep with earth : for 
were the dung to touch the plants, it 
would infallibly either burn them or breed 
the reptiles called /urcs. Many Vine- 


huſbandmen, after they have grubbed up 
| their 
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their Vineyards, ſow them with ſainfein, 
leaving them to reſt for a few years. This 
is an excellent way to improve the ground; 
but in this, as in moſt things, we had bet- 
ter follow the practice of the countries 
where the Vineyards are ſituated. 

We may likewiſe, when the Vintage is 
over, take up the aged and decayed 
Vines, and immediately open the rows, 
to let the ground be mellowed by the 
nitrous qualities of the Winter air and 
meteors ; filling the ſpaces dug with dung. 
and covering it up as.neatly as we can, to 
prevent its producing graſs and weeds ſo 
taſily as it would otherwiſe do. In like 
manner, immediately before the Winter 
comes on, that is towards the end of No- 
vember, and alſo in the Spring, fifteen 
days before we begin planting, we ſhould 
give the Vineyard a thorough drefling, 
the better to incorporate the mold with 
the dung, and to deſtroy the vermin 


called t47cs. 


The 
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The beſt and leaſt expenſive method 
of planting, is to open the rows before 
November, and to ſow the Vineyard in 
the Spring as thick as poſſible with vetches: 
when they begin to ripen, we muſt 
plough them in, which when quite rotted, 
will prove a manure much ſuperior to 
dung, let it be of what ſort ſoever. We 
muſt alſo before planting dreſs our rows, 
to the end that the vetches which are now 
rotted may be incorporated with the 
mold, and render it milder and more 
kindly, and conſequently more difpoſed 
to Cauſe the plants to be afterwards ſer in 
it, to take root. 

When we have Vines to plant beneath 
or near large trees, or in places liable to 
the Spring- froſts, if they be of the auver- 
nac ſort, we muſt let them be of the ſpe- 
cies called fourmante noir, as being hardier 
and more able to reſiſt the froſts and 
blights. This is alſo earlier than the other 


ſorts of auvernacs, and when intermixed with 
the 
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the ſort called frenc-auvernac, ſucceeds 
yet a great deal better, In Vineyards of 
the white Grape-vines we may mix ſome 
of the fort called Meliers, or whichever 
kind we think moſt likely to agree with 
the genius of the ſoil where we intend to 
plant. 

We may alſo mingle ſome of the white 
auvernacs ; though this is a tender ſort of 
Vine-plant, and liable to blight and to be 
damaged by froſts. Ir is beſides difficult 
to gather, becaule being ſooner ripe than 
the other ſorts, the gatherers who cut the 
cluſters, let the greateſt part of the Grapes 
fall to the ground, which they will not 
take the trouble to pick up, eſpecially if 
they be employed by the Bourgeois, But 
to avoid this inconveniency, we have only 
to plant them in ſpots by themſelves, 
when they may be gathered before the 
other Grapes, as ſoon as they are ripe. 

This ſort is that which is commonly 
planted in moſt ſoils, produces an ex- 

cellent 
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cellent Grape, and yields a large quantity 
of Wine of a moſt excellent quality. 

It is to be obſerved, that in ſoils of a 
ſandy nature, mixed with pebbles, the 
ſeaſon for planting and inter- planting is 
in the time of Advent, and continues till 
Winter begins, without the leaſt appre- 
henſion of the plants being damaged by 
the rains, as the water does not lie on 
ſuch ſoils as it does in ſtrong ſtiff land. 

Trees are never to be planted in Vine- 
yards on any pretext whatever, nor are we 
even to ſuffer any legumes to grow among 
the Vines; ſo that peaſe, turnips, beans, 
citruls, and above all cabbages, are to be al- 
together proſcribed. Notwithſtanding, the 
Vignerons, v ho find their account in theſe 
plants, will tell you they are ſerviceable, 
as attrafting and ſupplying nouriſhment 
to the animals called /ures, which would 
otherwiſe, prey upon the Vines; but what 
they fav deferves no regard, for they both 


ſtarve the Vines and wear out the foil. 
| 9 all 
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All Vineyards are not obnoxious to the 
turc, But at all events, in Vineyards 
where they are, we may allow of planting 
of beans, but then the quantity of them 
muſt be very ſmall. | 
The great heats often hatch certain di- 
minutive animals already noticed, called 
rribouris, which are very miſchievous 
among Vines, in Summer, by devouring 
the Grapes, and by corroding the roots in 
Winter. It is pretended by ſome, that 
when theſe noxious animals, inveterate 
foes to Vineyards, find out the beans, they 
quit the Vines. to feed on them, in which 
caſe, the planting of beans in Vineyards 
may be allowed. When the caſe is other- 
viſe, and that your grounds are free 
from both turcs and gribouris, no legumes 
nult be ſuffered to be planted. The 
Vine-drefſers have a trick of making their 
maſters believe that their Vineyards and 
plants are peſtered with theſe inſects, 
lat they may have leave to grow legumes 
| in 
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in them. But we ſhould beware of giving 
too eaſy credit to what they ſay on this 
article, as well as many others, the gene- 
ral drift of all they ſay being to promote 
their own intereſted views, whilſt they 
pretend to be wholly governed by a con- 
cern for their maſter's intereſt, Where- 
fore the ſureſt and ſafeſt way to proceed, 
when the maſter has not leiſure to exa- 
mine into the matter himſelf, is to ſuffer 
no legumes to be planted among his Vines (4; 
on any pretence whatever. to 

Some Vineyard huſbandmen, who have ba 
both trees and legumes growing among 
their Vines, ſhall yet make a larger quan- che 
tity of Wine, ſometimes even more than be, 
the Bourgeois who manure and dung th ui. 
foil much better; but the reaſon is plain s: 
ly this, that as they labour for their ownvþ, 
account, ſo they give their Vineyards alter 
the neceſſary dreſſings, ſuffering nothing 
to go to wrack for want of care or atten 
tion. 


Prunmn 
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Pruning the Vine. 


The pruning muſt be begun in Fe- 
bruary in fine weather. Thoſe Vigne- 
rons who are expert in pruning, never 
miſs to take off all the martinets and druges 
from the Vines they prune. The Vig- 
neron muſt take particular care when he 
lops the druges, that he do not with the 
nes ſame ſtroke cut off the caſſon which joins 
to it, as is often the caſe when he is more 
haſty than wary in his work. 

There are ſome who fancy that were 
the Vines not to be pruned till the ſap 
degins to ſtir, more Wine might be ob- 
Mtined than is commonly done. Bur this 
Is not eaſily carried into execution. For 
owhen the ſap mounts but ſlowly into the 
s altem or wood, which happens when the 
Winter has proved long, we ſhould find 
burſelves ſo overpowered with work, that 
what between pruning, and labouring, and 


tying, 
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tying, the Vignerons would not know 91, 
which ſide to turn themſelves, 

Too much wood muſt not be left on 
the Vines, from the conſideration that 
they are but young. For this would ſo 
effectually exhauſt them, that they mult 
Inevitably periſh in two or three years 
after having yielded a good quantity 
of Wine, unleſs proper care has bcen 
taken to keep the Vineyard in heart, by 
a good dunging, and that too on a ſoil 


bol itſelf naturally rich and ſubſtantial. 


To recruit the Vineyard we ſhould 
leave on the Vines ſome ſhoots, and ſome- 
time after, cut or lop the old mouchers or 
ſhoots, as taking up too much room, 
and draining the ſtem of a conſider- 
able part of its nouriſhment, and laſt!y as 
yielding but a ſmall proportion of Wine 
for the quantity of wood left on them. It 
-is alſo of importance to hinder the Vigne- 
rons from cutting the young mouchets 


or ſhoots down to the ſtock, a prac- 
| tice 
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tice they are much addicted to, as their 
labour is ſooner at an end, and as he 
thus faves himſelf the trouble of guid- 
ing and binding them to the poute, and 
has moreover a greater quantity of Cut- 
tings and Vine-props to burn. How- 
ever, the young wood commonly pro- 
duces no Grapes, eſpecially in red Vines, * 
except when it ſtands on old wood, but 
not immedaiately on the ſtem. They who, 
according to the uſage of the country, are 


* 
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obliged to bare the roots of their Vines 4 
1d when they prune them, ſhould never be- 14 
ae vin this dreſſing till the Winter is entirely 5 
as over, leſt they ſhould endanger their | 1 
= periſhing, a misfortune which befell not i 
N few in the year 1709. - 
1 ARTICLE SECOND. 


ne-W Trenching and dreſſing the Vineyard. 
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c- This is the proper place to treat of the 
rice Nuterelles, as well as concerning the man- 
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ner of making them; but J omit ſay- 
ing any thing about them, as they are 
expreſsly prohibited, and are never al- 
lowed of in any court. Thus if you in- 
iſt on your Vigneron's making forty 
trenches in every arpent, conformably to 
the cuſtom of Orleans, he muſt actually 
make the number required; and ſhould 
he alledge, that in lieu of trenches, he 


has made ſauterelles, he would certainly 
be caſt with damages to his maſter for the i 
| loſs he might have ſuſtained, by making 4 
ſuch ſauterelles. This new method of 1, 
laying the young wood to ſupply the 2 
place of decayed Vines in Vineyards, was 
contrived by the Vignerons only to ſave A 
themſelves the trouble of making trenches, (. 


which is much harder work than making 
ſauterelles. On this account, the Vig- 
nerons, except when they work for them- 
ſelves, never make any, at leaſt as ſeldom 
as they can help, whether it be becauſe 
they do not know how to go about 1t, 

which 
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which is generally the caſe, or that they 
will not rake the pains, 
To make a trench as it ought to be, 
we mult bare the roots of the ſtock and 
bury or earth it entirely in the ſoulage, ſo 


s that the branches may be laid even 
; with the ſurface, and the inclination touch 
g the good earth. It is eſſential that the 


principal ſhoot occupy the place which 


de ſtock had before laying ; nor muſt it 
be placed in that ſituation till after it has 
been made to paſs over the ſtock. We 
"> Wnuſt be ſuce alſo to put the anneau or ring 
of ways near the pouce; the longeſt ſhoots 
be Be thoſe we are to lay in the places which 
re moſt diſtant from the ſtock. 
when the wood intended to be made 
eic of as layers happens to be old, it is 
5 ended with two advantages ; the firſt by 
85 re venting the wood from ruſting in the 
ound, which might otherwiſe probably 
* te the caſe, were we to begin too early 
= o make our trenches, ſhould the wood 
| I ho 
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be too young, orſhould heavy ſhowers hap. 
pen to fall ſoon after the laying: the ſecond, 
in that we may reap the benefit of all the 
fruit the following year, which otherwiſe 
we ſhould have been under a neceſſity of 
burying. | 

When our trenches are filled about half 
a foot deep with good earth, we muſt be 
ſure to put in a baſket of dung to every 
two ſtocks, which ought never to furniſh 
more than five trenches. The matter 
has been thus ordered by the Coutumes, 
for this probable reaſon, that no more 
can well be made of them, without ha- 
zarding the ſpoiling the Vines. It is not 
abſolutely neceſſary to put dung in the 
- trenches; but if it be done, it is but 
reaſonable to allow the Vigneron a ſuff the 
cient recompence for the ſurplus time 
it may have coſt him, as he is not oblige 
to do it. | 
The uſual time of ſetting about ou 


trenches is in March, and continues til 
Wy 


700 
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St. John's Day; and ſuch trenches only 
15 are made within this period are admiſ- 
fible in law, For my own part, it is my 


in the wood, between the ſeveral prun- 


the tying up the plants ; we muſt not put 
it off longer, in order to avoid an incon- 
veniency we are liable to fall into by 
planting in a more advanced time of the 
rear, in which we cannot venture to dig 
the ground for fear of wounding the 
roots of the Vines, which is of great de- 
triment to them, as the circulation of the 
ap is then in its briſkeſt ſtate. 

When we dreſs or labour our trenches 
the year after they have been made, we 
muſt be careful to lop all the caſſons or 
young ſhoots which have ſtruck roots 


near the ſurface, as they would drain the 
reſt of the plants of their ſubſtance, which 
would even periſh through cold, or be 

| burnt 


private opinion, that the propereſt time to 
ſetabout it is when the ſap begins to mount 


11gS, and between the firſt dreſſing and 
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burnt up with the heats, both of which 
ſoon penetrate all the plants which are 
not deep in the ground, ſo that the whole 
Vines would be ſpoiled, 


Firſt Dreſſing. 


In ſtrong land, the firſt dreſſing is given 
in March, provided the ground be ſound 
and in heart, and there is no likeli— 
hood of rain. In other ſorts of ſoils, they 
commonly put it off till the latter end of 
April, if the weather is dry, or there hap- 
pen any ſlight froſts, and when the Vines 
are not in any great forwardneſs. This 
time of dreſſing is much the better of the 
two, as the weeds and graſs are then more 
ealily deſtroyed, which is the ſole reaſon 
for which the dreſſing is given. We mult 
be very careful when this work is doing 
that we do not uncover the dung laid in 
the poute before Winter; for ſhould it 


be ever ſo little expoſed, it would infal- 
5 libly 
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libly attract the froſts uſual at this ſea- 
ſon of the year. | 

In order to judge when a Vineyard has 
been well dreſſed, we muſt examine whe- 
ther the pouezs which ought to have 
been raiſed when dreſſed, next after the 
Vintage, be flatted in ſuch manner that 
the psudes and ornes be on a level with each 
other; whether the graſs be ſo dug down 
that nothing appear but the roots; whe- 
ther the ground has been dug to & 
good depth, in the peutes, and eſpe- 
cially near the plants; and laſtly, whe- 
ther the Vigneron has pulled up the 
graſs which often ſticks cloſe to the 
roots, and cannot always be taken away 


with the inſtrument uſually employed 
in this ſort of work. When this is done, 


great care ſhould be had to pluck up 
the chien-dent or dog's-graſs, which if 
properly done, mult be by the roots, en- 
tire and without breaking, and then burn- 
ed. A lazy Vigneron will ſeldom take 
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the pains to do it, unleſs in his own Vine- 
ground. The way to do it eaſily, is to 
dung well the Vineyard, and let it lie 
without ſtirring till the year after, when 
theſe weeds never fail to throw their roots 
upwards in ſearch of nouriſhment, ſo that 
when they are got between the mold and 
the dung, they may be taken upwith eaſe. 

If the Vigneron is not hearty and honeſt 
in performing his work, he may impoſe 
on his maſter, by going about this ſort 
of buſineſs, when he makes ralées or 
patees, and by employing part of the mold 
he has dug up in covering ſuch as he has 
no mind to dig, a practice we cannot tco 
much guard againſt, the thorough dig- 
ging being of all operations that which is 
moſt eſſential to a Vineyard. When we 
think there is reaſon to apprehend the 
coming on of froſty weather in the Spring, 
we muſt give over working in our Vine- 
yards, nor allow any grals to be cut in them. 
We muſt alſo make our Vignerons leave 


digging 
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digging them after heavy ſhowers; when 
it will be convenient to leave it off for a 
day, eſpecially in ſtiff ſoils: for were we 
to dig ſuch land before the rain has had 
time to penetrate them, or to run off, we 
ſhould convert them into a miry puddle, 
ſo that all our labour and pains in digging 
would be thrown away. 


Binage, or ſecond Dreſſing. 


This drefling may be given in ſtrong 
land about the twentieth of May, if we 
have no reaſon to be afraid of froſt. It is in 
this ſecond dreſſing we muſt ſtir the dung, 
which was left untouched in the firſt. This 
dreſſing is proper in dry weather, as the graſs 
and weeds are then more eaſily deſtroyed. 

In this, as in every other dreſſing, 
the graſs and weeds muſt be turned 
down, ſo as that the roots only may 
be to be ſeen. Negligent and lazy Vig- 
nerons content themſclves with digging 
without turning them down, when, in- 

N 3 ſtead 
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ſtead of being killed, they take root again, 
This bad practice ſometimes happens 
through negligence, oftner from covetoul. 
neſs, and never from mere miſtake, the 
motive for it being that they way be able 
to keep their cows at the maſter's coſt, 
whilit they take care to keep their own 
Vineyards as neat as poffible. 

It is neceſſary to charge the Vigneron, 
that he do not begin this ſecond dreſſing, 
until he has given the maſter notice; be- 
cauſe, as this work, or ſecond dreſſing, 1s 
ſo cloſely followed by the third, and there 
being no operation between the two, a 
Vigneron, who had a mind to cheat his 
maſter, might make him believe that 
the laſt Vines which have had their 
ſecond drefling, are actually the firſt of the 
third, an impoſition very common with 
them. On which account it 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary, that the maſter, in perſon, viſit 
his Vines as often as his Vigneron has 


completed one dreſſing, and is ready to 
enter 
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enter on a new one, He muſt alſo make 
him carry on his dreſſings in a regular 
order ; for were he to be ſuffered to do a 
little firſt in one place, and then in ano- 
ther, he might the more eaſily deceive 
him. A Vigneron who is diſhoneſt may 
very eaſily impoſe on his maſter on this 
occaſion, without his being able to diſco- 
ver the cheat, after an heavy fall of rain; 
for ſlight ſhowers do not give the ſame 
opportunity. 


Rebinage, or third Dreſſing. 


The Rebinage or third Dreſſing ſhould be 
begun on one of the firſt days of July and 
even earlier, if it conveniently may be, 
and muſt always be completed before the 
harveſt begins: becauſe, as many Vig- 
nerons go to work at the latter, they will 
often return ſick, or ſo ſpent with fa- 
tigue, as to be altogether incapable to go 
through this buſineſs in a proper manner: 

N 4 or 
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or elſe, as the Vintage, at leaſt that of the 
Auvernacs, ought to come on ſhortly after 
the harveſt 1s over, the Grapes have not 
time to benefit by the third dreſſing. The 
Vignerons, who might with reaſon appre- 
kend a retrenchment of their allowance 
for this dreſſing, were they to miſs giving 
it, as in fact they could make no claim to 
it, would certainly tell their maſters, in 
order to perſuade them to have it done, 
that it is always attended with advantage, 
even on the very eve of the Vintage. I muſt 
acknowledge that what they adyance is 
not altogether deſtitute of truth ; for if it 
is of no ſervice to the Vines, it is at leaſt of 
ſervice to the Vignerons, as the mold be- 
ing thus rendered eaſier to be worked, 
coſts them leſs labour when they dreſs i 
after the Vintage. It is notwithſtanding 
true, that if the Vines ſhould happen to 
be over-run with graſs, this dreſſing might 
be carried on till within ſome few weeks 


i H . 
of the Vintage. Some do not attempt it 
till 


t 
1 
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till the Vintage has been wholly ended, an 
operation in all probability productive of 
no kind of utility to the Vineyard. | 
The drier the weather turns out, the 
more ſerviceable is this dreſſing, as by 
digging the earth, the chaps made by the 
heats are filled up, by which means the 
ſtocks or roots of the plants are kept 
cooler and moiſter. No one will preſume 
to contradict this doctrine, if he be not 
x Vigneron, and then only, when he is 
at work in a Vineyard which is none of 
his own, becauſe his labour muſt be aug- 
mented by it. I muſt however allow, 
that when the heat is violent, we muſt 
refrain from touching our Vineyards, as 
this would cauſe the Grapes to be burned 
up, even though on the point of taking 

a colour. © 
We muſt therefore be exceedingly 
careful to watch the proper time for this 
third dreſſing, and by no means withhold 
it on pretence that there are few or no 
N 5 Grapes 
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Grapes in the Vineyard. For if it is omit- 
ted, a crop of weeds will ſpring up, the 
ſeeds of which ſhedding when they come to 
be ripe, will remain all Winter, take root 
and come up in the Spring, and never 
fail to damage the Vines. 


Ruartage, or fourth Dreſſing. 


Sometimes a fouri/h Dreſſing, called 
Quartage, is given to the Vineyard, This 
muſt unavoidably be done in Vineyards, 
which have been dunged the preceding 
Vintage, as well as in wet years, becauſe 
the frequent rains, together with the dung, 
produce weeds, which exhauſt the ſoil 
and keep the Grapes from thriving and 
ripening as they ſhould. The Vignerons 
are not bound to give this dreſſing, unleſs 
by expreſs agreement for that effect, a 
thing which ſhould never be done, as he 
could not poſſibly find time to do it, 


though he certainly would be paid for it. 
| The 


Ty 7 , 
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The beſt way is to make them do it when 
wanted, and then pay them for their ex- 
tra-labour, The Vignerons have them- 
ſelves ſettled the price by a miſtake : the 
occaſion was this. 

In Winter, 1709, the froſts having kill- 
ed almoſt all the Vines of the Orleanois, 
they cut them down to the ground; and 
as the greateſt part of them puſhed out 
nothing but wood, and even that next the 
ſtem or foot, ſeveral thought they might 
as well fave the rebinage or ſecond dreſ- 


- ſing, as what ſeemed unneceſſary to the 


Vineyard in the preſent ſituation, ſince 
they could expect no fruit that year. 
They were for ſubſtracting from the pay 
of the Vignerons, three livres per arpent ; 
but it having been repreſented” that ſuch 
a diminution was rather exceſſive, they 
accepted of the deduction the Vignerons 
taxed themſelves at of forty ſous for every 
arpent; which is certainly a matter of 


fact; for the Vignerons who performed 
N G the 
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the fourth dreſſing the year following, 
rook no more than the price now men- 
tioned, although they had to work in 
very ſtiff land, for which they received 
not leſs than thirty livres for the dreſſing 
of every acre ; ſo that in ſtri& juſtice, 


people needed not to have exceeded that | 


diminution, although, to deal fairly, it 
muſt be allowed that this conſideration is 
not near ſufficient, ſince it is but fit they 
ſhould get a livelihood by their work ; 
nor do I think three livres per arpent too 
much to allow them, provided they do 
their work as they ought; for if you do 
not keep a watchful eye over them, they 
will do it in a very ſuperficial manner. 
When the Vignerons employ day-la- 
bourers to aſſiſt them, which they com- 
monly do in dreſſing-time, the maſter 
ought always to examine their work, and 
particularly not to let them quit one ſpot 
before it is thoroughly laboured, in order 


to begin upon another ; for theſe folks, 
on 


I 

on pretence of ſearching for Vines which 
grow in places fitter to be dug, by this 
means give time for the graſs to grow, 
ſo that a very ſhort while after, they can 
ſcarce diſtinguiſh what has, from what has 
not been laboured at all ; and thus con- 
founding one dreſſing with another, they 
will impoſe on the maſter, by making one 
dreſſing ſerve inſtead of two, and that 
often a very ſlight one into the bargain. 

About the fifteenth of Auguſt they tie 
the young ſhoots to the props, and lop 
the ends of the large ſhoots, except thoſe 
which are to be laid the year following, 
as this wood ſometimes can hardly be too 
long. This ſlight operation ſerves to 
make the Grapes larger and ripen. ſooner, 
as well as to ſtrengthen the wood. 

We muſt take care, immediately be- 
fore and after, and even during the Vint- 
age, that the Vignerons do not take off 
e yaung ſhoots from the Vines, to give 
tem to their cows; for they can never do 


4 It 
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it with precaution ſuffictent to hinder their 
wounding the young branches, and ſo ex- 
poſe the wood to be killed by the froſts; 
not even when they promiſe to take none 
but the ends and not to do it the croſs or 
wrong way, are we to allow it to be done: 
on the contrary, the leaves muſt not be 
touched till they fall of their own accord. 

If it be true, as it cannot be doubted, 
that the Vignerons have many other ways 
of impoſing on their employers beſides 
theſe mentioned, even when they are ever 


ſo watchful, it will be eaſily credited, I * 
that they impoſe ſtill more on thoſe 
whe underſtand nothing of Vine-huſ- * 
bandry, nor of the proper dreſſings to be tt 
given, or if they do, are remiſs in ſuper- lo 
intending their buſineſs, ſcarce ever ſet- 


ting foot on their plantations, except it 
be perhaps in the Vintage-time, becauſe die 
they rely entirely on the honeſty of their 
Vignerons, who are not always poſſeſſed 


of this virtue in the degree to be wiſhed 
| for ; 
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for; accordingly this is the reaſon why ſo 
great a difference is uſually found between 
a Vineyard which has been neglected, and 
another which is carefully kept becauſe 
it belongs to a Vigneron. 

All who have gained a perfect know- 
ledge of the management of a Vineyard 
by their application to improve it, will 
readily agree that it 1s then only profitable 
to the poſfeſſor, when it is planted in a 
good foil ; when it has the neceſſary prop- 
ings and dungings ; when the plants are 
well choſen, and of a ſpecies agreeing 
with the nature of the land in which they 
are planted ; and laſtly, when it has all 
the requiſite dreſſings given it, at the ſea- 
ſons, and in the manner above laid down. 

The Vignerons will always certainly 
form a world of objections and difficul- 
ties on moſt of the articles contained in 
this and the preceding chapters. I could 
be glad, that they who make ſuch, would 


be pleaſed to communicate them; when 
I will 
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J will endeavour to give them a ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, although I eaſily foreſee that 
this will lead me into a detail which 1 
could gladly wiſh to avoid as tireſome. to 
my readers, as well as bringing on my 
back the whole body of the Vignerons ; 
although, if I am put to it, the diſhoneſt 
part of them may happen not to find their 
account in it, as I may poſſibly in my an- 
ſwers lay open many things of which they 
are not aware; and ſome too there may 
be among them, who may take advantage 
of my not having diſcloſed the whole of 
the tricks by which they impoſe on their 
employers, from a perſuaſion I had no 
more to expoſe ; but theſe men will find 
themſelves exceedingly miſtaken, when 
the contrary appears, as it molt certainly 


will. 
Moreover, they may be aſſured, it was 


not my deſign in the leaſt to injure them 
in the opinion of their maſters ; my only 


motive was to bring back ſuch as may 
| have 
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have been led aſtray, to a ſenſe of their 
duty, that they may have the ſame regard 
to juſtice, and to the intereſt of thoſe they 
ſerve, as when they work on their own 
accuunt, 


ARTICLE THIRD. 


Props, Binding, Unbudding the Vines, and 


tying the Shoots, 


When the Vine-drefſers take out the 
ſticks or props, they ſharpen them ar the 
ſame time, when they hardly ever fail 
taking off more wood than is neceſſary, 
this going towards their fire-wood. Were 
they to ſharpen them at both ends the firſt 
year they are put into the ground, they 
would have no more to do the ſecond 
year, but to ſtick in the ground the end 
that was upwards before; and in this 
manner the Vignerons contrive matters, 
when they ſtick their own Vines. But 


when 
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when they work for a maſter, it very often 
happens, though never through inadver- 
tency, that they give the Vine-props the 
coup de grace, which is done, when with 
the back of their pruning hook they 
give ſeveral blows as hard as they can 
about the middle of the props, which they 
almoſt always break in pieces ; whereas 
when the ſticks are their own, they handle 
them in a much more cautious manner, 
And for this reaſon the maſters cannot 
poſſibly. diſpenſe with allowing them ſuch 
hedges as are on their grounds; as they 
cannot do without fire-wood, and moſt of 
them will have it without buying ; where- 
fore, if they are refuſed the cuttings of 
hedges, they muſt neceſſarily burn their 
maſter's Vine-props. They among them 


who go to work with the greateſt cunning, 


endeavour to provide ſticks for their mal- 
ter's Vines, very ſhort and blunt-poiated, 


in order to make them fancy they are as 
great 
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great economiſts as they can, but this is 
no proof that they do not burn much 
longer and better ſticks than theſe ſhort 
blunt ones they make uſe of. . 

When a Vigneron who works for a ma- 
ſter, happens alſo to have Vines of his 
own, it is no eaſy matter to prevent his 


ſtealing his props; and if he is not a block-- 


head indeed, he will take care never to 
take any new ones, as this might be eaſily 
deteted, by making enquiry of the mer- 
chant of whom he might pretend to have 
bought them, whether he had fold him 
any for his own uſe, He will be more 
apt to purloin ſuch as have been a year in 
uſe, which being once mixed among his 
own, can hardly ever be diſtinguiſhed 
from them: there are however ſeveral 
ways of detecting them; but theſe it is 
thought proper to ſay nothing of at pre- 
ſent, as the Vignerons might, and cer- 
tainly would, take advantage of the dif- 
covery. 


In 
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In a well-managed Vineyard, it 
ſufficient to allow twelve bundles 0 
props for each arpent of the Auvetnacs 
and eight bundles to an arpent of thi 
white Vines, becauſe theſe may be tied u 


par anneaux, and becauſe the ſpace betwee! 
the rows is void or empty, whereas in thi 
Auvernac forts it muſt be full : thi 
Vignerons put even fewer in their own 
as they are always much better hul 
bands in their own concerns than in tho' 
-of their maſters; and this 1s ſo true, tha 
good Vine-props will, in the Vineyard o 
a Vigneron, laſt upwards of five-and 
twenty years, which is a fact I had fro 
their own mouths, whereas the Bourgen 
proprietors - are obliged to renew the 
every ſeven or eight years; this is owin 
to the Vigneron's management in neve 
ſharpening their props but when the wood 
is decayed; as for what are found, the 
content themſelves with ſcraping the end 


ſtuck in the ground with their pruning 
hook 
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dok, and cutting down the other end 
e year after. 

From all that has been ſaid on this ar- 
cle, it appears that it is entirely owing to 
e Vignerons, who work for maſters, that 
e Vine-ſticks are riſen ſo conſiderably in 
ice ; becauſe they burn a vaſt quantity 
them, and do not huſband them care- 
ly enough when they ſtick them in the 
ound, | 


10 | Binding the Vines. 


& ſubje&t to be killed by the ſpring 
ts, they muſt be laboured or dug as 
n, and tied as late as poſſible, even 
en the ſhoots are already in conſider- 


ool© forwardnels, ſince it is much better 


run the riſk of loſing only a part of 
m by the winds, than to loſe the whole 
the frofls which ſometimes come on 
en the Vines are already much ad- 


vanced. 


To order it ſo that the Vine ſhall be 
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vanced. Some Vignerons maintain the 
contrary, and aſſert that the Vines can 
never be tied ſoon enough to prevent the 
ſhoots from being bent or damaged by 
the winds; for my own part, I ſhould 
imagine it beſt to let ſome part of them 
always remain untied as long as we can, 
eſpecially thoſe on the lower parts of the 
ſtocks, becauſe theſe are much more ob- 
noxious to ſuffer from the froſts, and leſs ex- 
poſed to the winds than the other ſhoots. 

It is true, a Vigneron who is ove! 
anxious to have his maſter's work for 
warded, that when it is done, he may 
do day's-work for others at a bette 
time, or elſe work for himſelf in his ow 
Vineyard, or, in a word, from ſome othe 
probable view of profit or advantage 
will never fail to alledge that ſuch 
precaution 1s exceedingly unneceſſary, be 
cauſe the Vines which are not tied are 
froſt-bitten like the others. The anſwe 
is, that although it ſa happen ſometimes 


. 
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yet it is a fact that Vines, which 
zre left untied, are hardly ever froſt. 
bitten, whilſt the Vines which are tied 
are entirely killed. Moſt Vignerons fol- 
ow this method, when they work for 
themſelves, Moreover it is never proper 
to tie a vine before it has been laboured 
ir dug round; this dreſſing is much more 
alily given, becauſe the ſtake or props 
deing ſharp-pointed, are a great plague to 
he workmen ; ſo that they cannot dig it 
) well and fo neatly as they otherwiſe 
night. 


Unbudding and tying the ſhoots, 


There is ſo little to be ſaid concerning 
budding, as to render it needleſs to 
ke a ſeparate article of it: only it 
neceſſary to take care that this dreſſing 
given neither too early nor too late; 
it too early, to hinder the Grapes from 
ing carried off with the ſhoot that is 
pped ; nor too late, to hinder the ſhoot 

to 
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to be retrenched from waſting ſome of 
the nouriſhment of that which is to be 
left on. 

It is proper to begin tying the ſhoots 
betimes; and in order to do it as it ought, 
it muſt be done by two ſeparate operations. 
The firſt is tying all the lower ſhoots only, 
to prevent their being intangled in each 
other at the middle and upper ends; by 
uſing this precaution, we avoid breaking 
them when we attempt to part them in 
order to tie the whole. -The ſecond ope- 
ration 1s tying all the ſhoots in general. 
When there happen to be ſhoots conſi— 
derably larger than the others, it is necel- 
. fary to tie them all, both above and be- 
low, at the firſt operation, becauſe the 
winds might break them, were they to be 
left looſe, in order to wait till they ſhould 
become all of a ſize, a circumſtance to 
which the Vignerons never almoſt pay the 


leaſt regard, except when the Vineyard th 
they work in happens to be their own: 
fol 
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for then they obſerve it with a moſt ſcru- 
pulous exactitude. 


ARTICLE FOURTH. 


Aha or dreſſing after the Vintage and 
Dunging. 


If the ground be not too dry after the 
Vintage, we may dig round all our Vines, 


except ſuch as we intend to dung before 


Winter, becauſe as it is put in the row, it 
could not be covered with any earth, but 
ſuch as muſt be thrown down from the 
ſpace between the rows ; ſo that whilſt we 
cover the dung, we cannot avoid digging 
up what has been hitherto left undug ; a 
different method is obſerved in Vine- 
yards which have paillotes, becauſe in theſe 
it is not quite fo eaſy to bury the dung as 
deep as in the rows of the uſual breadth. 
When the Vignerons give their Vines 


the Parage, they will often only ſcratch 
O the 
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the ground, and even that as ſlightly as 
they can, to ſpare themſelves the fatigue 
of doing it as it ought. This dreſſing is 
. notwithſtanding very hard work, when 
done as it ſhould be; for whereas in the 
ordinary dreſſing, they only ſtir and turn 
down the mould, in this it is taken up in 
order to. its being carried to the row, 
which mult be elevated and ſquare ; and 
the higher and ſquarer it is, the more earth 
is to be fetched from the voids between 
the rows to give it this form. They who WM 
are .ignorant of the advantages ariſing 
from this dreſſing, are ſeldom at the pains 
to ſuperintend it, becauſe ſuppoſing it of 
little or no importance, the Vineyard being 
then ſtript of its fruit, they fancy it may 
very ſafely be left to itſelf : notwithſtand- 
ing it is of exceeding great benefit when 1 
performed as it ſhould be, the mold be- 
ing thereby much better wintered, as they 
call it, that is, more benefited by the froſts 
and ſnows, and as all the dung which wasY a 
put 
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put in the ſpaces between the rows is thus 
taken away: for when it has been neg- 
lected to be ſtirred when this dreſſing is 
given, it does the Vineyard more harm 
than good, becauſe the roots inſtead of 
ſtriking downwards into the ground, riſe 
upwards in ſearch of nouriſhment among 
the dung ; and if they are through care- 
leſſaeſs left uncut in the beginning, 
they never fail to ſuck up the whole 
nouriſhment of the ground, and hinder its 
reaching ſuch roots as ate deeper in it. 


Winter Dung. 


It is always preferable to carry the 
Winter dung before the Parage of the 
Vineyard is done, and rather in dry, than 
en in rainy weather, becauſe, as the rain 
e- | makes the dung heavier, it is more diffi- 
ey! cult for thoſe who carry it to walk; 
ſts which is partly tne reaſon why the baſkets 
as are not ſo full as they ſhould be, eſpecially 
ut O 2 when 
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when the ſeller is alſo employed in con- 
veying it into the Vineyard; and this 
extraordinary weight is advantageous to 
thoſe who want to impoſe on thoſe it is 
delivered to. To order it ſo as that a 
hottfe or baſket of dung ſhall be a 
ſufficient one, we ſhould leave no va- 
cant ſpace at the bottom of it, and fill 
it till it will hold no more; in order to 
this, we muſt put in ſirſt the beſt rotted 
dung, and afterwards ſuch as is leſs fo; 
for were the longeſt to be put in firſt, it 
would be a difficult matter to prevent 
vacant ſpaces at bottom. They who want 
to impoſedeficient, in place of full baſkets, 
pretend to throw in the dung with vio- 
lence, although they do it ſo ſoftly, that 
you have no occaſion to warn them not to 
break their baſkets. ey, 

The dung which is carried into the 
Vineyard after the Vintage, and before 
the Winter, muſt always be buried in the 
rows, which muſt be ordered to be opened 

before 


CC 
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before it is put in, and ſhut immediately 
after ; for when it is pur in the ſpaces be- 
tween the rows, if there ſhould come on 
rainy weather or heavy ſhowers, its nu- 
tritious Juice would be loft, if the ground 
be on ever ſo gentle a dechvity ; and if 
it -be not, 1t retains the wet and ſnow ſo 
long, that the deepeſt roots of the Vines 
cannot feel the ſun's warm influence, at 
leaſt in cold and wet ſoils, till towards 
St, John's Day, which is the cauſe that 
they bud later than other Vines ; and when 
it is put in the rows, it requires a ſmaller 
quantity than when put in the ſpaces be- 
tween the rows, in which there are alway, 
fewer roots than in the rows. | 

When the ſoil is not of any great depth, 
the dung ſucceeds better in the ſpaces be- 
tween the rows, becauſe it requires a good 
bed of earth to allow us to labour it with- 
out baring the dung, which was laid in 
the rows before winter, Moſt Vignerons 
aſſert that it is always much better in the 
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ſpaces between the rows, but the rea- 
ſon is that it is much more laborious 
work to bury it in the rows, and alſo that 
we lie under no obligation to give them 
any thing for it: for were you to offer 
them any extra- allowance they would ſcon 
change their note, 


Different forts of Dung and Litter. 


Dungs are of three ſorts ; corw-dung, 
which is the beſt of any for moſt kinds of 
ſoils 3 hor/e-dang, for ſuch as are cold and 
wet, though it laſts not ſo long as cow- 
dung, as being hotter and poorer ; and 
laſtly, 3utcher's offal, conſiſting of the 
dung of various animals. This laſt is the 
leaſt valued of all, as containing ſcarce 
any /itter, and is, for the moſt part, mixed 
with the entrails of the beaſts they ſlaugh- 
ter, which, in Winter, draws the crows, 
which ſtir the ground in queſt of its con- 


tents, which they can ſmell, carry off one 
: part 
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part of the dung, and lay bare the other 
to the air, which impoveriſhes it. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral forts of Iit- 
ter; thoſe conſiſting of ſtraw or ſtubble 
are the moſt valued ; the other ſorts are 
of no great uſe: that conſiſting of the 
leaves of trees is abſolutely good for no- 
thing, and is never employed by the Vig- 
nerons but in caſes of extreme neceſſity, 
and when the cows they keep are their 
own, becauſe as this kind of litter makes 
a cloſe and compact dung, they would 
not ſo well find their account in it, were 
they to diſpoſe of it, either in the heap, 
or by the baſket ; not in the heap, as 
it would make no great ſhew ; not by 
the baſket, becauſe theſe would contain 
a larger quantity of it than they are will- 
ing they ſnould. This ſort of dung does 
not laſt long in the Vineyard, and is in- 
ferior to that in which the litter is not 
quite conſumed or rotted, becauſe being 


compact and in appearance like an oint- 
O 4 ment, 
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ment, it cannot be ſo well ſeparated and 
incorporated with the mold. They who 
ſell their dung in the heap are ſeldom 
loſers, as knowing both the quantity and 
quality; the buyer on the other hand is 
almoſt always deceived, as being wholly 
unacquainted with either, at leaſt, unleſs 
they have been long uſed to buy it on 
this footing: it is therefore much the 
ſafeſt and beſt way to purchaſe it by the 
baſket, delivered in the Vineyard, 


Spring- dunging. 


When any dung is put in the Vineyard 
towards March, it muſt be quite covered 
over with earth, becauſe if this be not 
done, it will never fail attracting to the 
Vines the froſts which come on at this 
ſeaſon, as has been ſaid above. 

As ſoon as the dung is laid on, after exa- 
mining and counting the number of baſkets, 
we muſt bury it the ſame day, becauſe the 

drought 
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drought impoveriſhes it, and poſſibly the 
Vigneron may purloin ſome of it either 
to dung his own Vines, or elle to cover 
ſome ſpat of ground he intends to ſow or 
plant for his own uſe; and it is certain 
ſome have been ſuch knaves as to do fo. 

We mult be very cautious how we ſuf- 
fer ourſelves to be led. blindfold by a. 


Vigneron, when we deſign to dung our 


Vineyards; ſome have been known to get 
their maſter to lay on to the amount of 
from thirteen to fourteen hundred baſkets 
on an arpent ; they who dreſs Vineyards 
dunged after this manner find their ac- 
count in it, as the more they are dunged, 
the leſs labour it coſts to dreſs them, and 
the greater quantity of graſs is produced 
to keep their cows, as well as of wood or 
cuttings for fuel. In good ſoils the Vine- 
yard is to be dunged only between whiles, 
or from time to time; thus, it is ſufficient 
to allow them from ſeven to eight hun- 
dred baſkets to an arpent, provided they 
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are dunged once every five years, and that 
the baſkets are large. Over-dunging is 
prejudicial to the Vines, as cauſing it to 
throw out too much wood, giving the 
Wine a heavy reliſh on the palate, and 
making it apt to grow mothery. As for 
poor land, this muſt be allowed to re- 
quire more frequent dungings, and muſt 
have not leſs than a thouſand bafkets to 
an arpent; 1t 1s certain that were we to 
omit to dung ſuch for too long a ſpace 
of time, the ſojl would become fo hungry 
and ſtarved, that the Vines would die 
within a few years. 

- Dung which has been too much, or not 
ſo perfectly rotted as it ought, is very 
bad for a Vineyard ; when it is too much 
rotted, it becomes like an ointment, and 
cannot be parted fo as to incorporate with 
the earth, ſo that it does not produce all 
the benefit that might have been expected 
from it, When it is not enough rotted, 


it has no ſubſtance, and conſequently con- 
tributes 
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tributes little or nothing to the fertiliza- 
tion of the ſoil. 

They who ſell it by the baſket are very 
careful to avoid the former of theſe ex- 
tremes, and endeavour as much as they 
can to fall into the latter, which they judge 
beneficial to them, as it coſts them much 


leſs to make a baſket of litter juſt 


moiſtened in a cow-houſe; than to make 
a baſket of well-conditioned dung. 

The young Vineyard, when over-dung- 
ed, produces more wood and graſs than 


fruit, eſpecially when it is over pruned, 


and in wet years; for which reaſon it is 
fufficient to allow theſe fix hundred baſkets 
to an arpent : a Vineyard of ſome ſtand- 
ing requires larger and more frequent 
dungings, otherwiſe it yields but a very 
trifling quantity of Wine. It is true, this 
trifling quantity would be of a ſuperior 
quality, and would be preferred by a Wine- 
merchant to another- ſort, produced by a 
younger and better dunged Vineyard, 

But 
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But in general, without paying any re- 
gard to this, ſince it is uſually bought 
at as low a price, it is more advantageous 
for thoſe who make Wine, to keep none 
but young Vines, and theſe well dunged, 
as they reſiſt accidents better than old 
Vines. | 

Although mention has been made of 
only two ſeaſons for carrying dung into 
the Vineyard, Spring and Winter, this 
operation may however be done at any 
time of the year, provided we have no 
cauſe to be afraid of froſts in the Spring, 
and that in Summer the ground is not too 
dry to be dug deep enough to cover the 
dung; for if it be not buried, the heat would 
ſoon impoveriſh it. This laſt is undoubt- 
edly the beſt ſeaſon 1n the whole year, and 
that wherein it beſt ſucceeds, becauſe the 
earth having been lately ſtirred, the nou- 
riſhment in the dung is more eaſily com- 
municated to the roots of the Vines, the 
ſap of which is then in its briſkeſt 
motion, 
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motion, and conſequently accelerates the 
effect; it ſeems therefore altogether un- 
neceſſary to make a pit to rot the dung 
in, as its nutritive juices muſt be loſt in 
it; whereas it turns entirely to the bene. 
fir of the Vines, when carried into the 
Vineyard immediately from the cow-houſe; 
however it ſhould be left for a fourth night 
in the heap, that the height of its fer- 
- mentation may be over, and the litter be 
all well moiſtened, which may not have 
been ſo thoroughly mixed with the dung 
as it ſhould be. We may purſue this 
method with the greater ſafety, as the 
Vignerons are very exact ih conforming 
to it, when they have any dung to lay on 


their own Vmeya 
To avoid the difputes which ſo fre- 


quently happen between Vignerons and 
their maſters or the Bourgeois who buy 
their dung, it might be of ſervice to 
ſettle the ſtandard of the baſkets, as be- 
ing a meaſure in common uſe: it would 

| be 
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be eaſy to have two ſorts of them, ſmall 
ones for children under a certain age, and 
larger ones for grown perſons to carry the 
dung they might have to ſell. There 
would thus be nothing more to do, but to 
examine its quality, and then agree about 
the price. 


Ar. VI. 


Of the Wine Preſs. 


HE Wine-preſs is a mechanic pow- 

& er, contrived to expreſs the juice 
from the Grapes; and conſiſts in an aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral pieces of timber, in different 
poſitions, forming three ſeveral pieces of 
carpentry, ſtrongly bound together, except- 


ing the beams or timbers, which ſerve as 
a kind 
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a kind of draw-bridge ; and the ſcrew 
which moves them. | 

A Wine-preſs of the largeſt ſize is from 
thirty to thirty-three feet long, and from 
ten to twelve broad. In order to con- 
ſtruct one of theſe machines, they firſt dig 
the ground four foot deep, extending to 
a ſquare of ſixteen, in the moſt conveni- 
ent part of the ſpot allotted for the ſitua- 
tion of the Wine-preſs. In the middle of 
this ſpace, when dug, they build a ſmall 
Pile or baſe of maſonry lengthwiſe, on a 
folid foundation, two feet thick and three 
high, ſo as to riſe one foot above the ſur- 
face of the ground. Another wall is made 
parallel to this with the ſame dimenſions, 
extending acroſs, or at right angles to 
the preſs on the right and left, at the 
extremity of the ſpace dug, and at the 
ſame diſtance from the pile of maſonry 
in the middle, both in order to ſuſtain 
or bear certain parts of the preſs, and to 
keep the earth from falling in. or ſhoot- 
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ing; the vacant ſpace remaining between 
the three dwarf walls, is neceſſary to give 
air to the timbers, and prevent their 
rotting. 

The wall which muſt be built on the 
. ſide where the cheeks or /ide-iimbers are, 
being placed on the oppoſite ſides of the 
preſs, according as the conveniency of ſi- 
tuation will admit of, .muſt be as deep as 
the hollow of the jumelles or cheek-timbers, 
as will be explained hereafter; and the wall 
to be built on the fide next the fœuſſes ju- 
melles or falſe cheek-timbers muſt project be- 
yond the ſquare of the baſon by its whole 
thickneſs, which will be more eaſily un- 
derſtood by what follows. 

On the dwarf-wall in the center, is 
placed longitudinally a piece of wood 
called le faux chantier : on that ſide where 
the falſe ſide-timbers are, is placed a beam 
called ſouilliar, and on the other pile 
of maſonry, which is next the jumelles or 


cheek-timbers, are made to bear the der- 
ni. res 
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nieres racines, or baſes, which croſs them. 
All theſe pieces muſt be placed on a 
level, in order to ſupport four chantiers, or 
beams placed on them at equal diſtances. 
Theſe beams muſt projet about three 
feet beyond the wall and baſen, on the 
ſide next the jumelles or cheek-timbers, 
and muſt reſt on the racines or baſe- beams 
to prevent their riſing. The four chan- 
tiers or beams ruſt have a ſlope on the 
fore part of about three or four inches, to 
facilitate the flowing of the Wine into the 
veſſel placed underneath the middle of 
the forepart of the baſon, in order for its 
reception, 

Next, on and acroſs theſe four chan» 
tiers or beams, is placed the baſon of the 
preſs, and is compoſed of flat pieces of 
wood, called pieces de maye : their ends muſt 
be on a level with the upper part of the 
chantiers, which ſhould be notched or cut 
down about four inches all the length of 


the two ſides of the hn, in order to re- 
Celve 
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ceive and hold the pieces de maye, ſo that 
they may be forced cloſe together on each 
ſide with wedges, after having clayed the 
ſeams with clay mixed with moſs, to pre- 
vent the Wine from running through; 
theſe pieces de maye are joined together 
with plain ſeams or joinings, without 
mortice or dove-tailing, in order that they 
may be forced together more powerfully 
at both ends, by means of the wedges 
driven in between the notches of the 
chantiers and the edges of the laſt pieces 
de maye. All theſe pieces de maye muſt be 
ſomewhat raiſed in the middle, ſo as to 
form a kind of channel in every ſeam or 
Joining, in order to facilitate the flowing 
of the Wine; and with the ſame inten- 
tion an hollow groove is made quite round 

the extremities of the pieces de maye. 
In the part deſtined to receive the 
Jumelles or cheek-timbers on the right 
and left of the Baſon, is ſunk a pit to 
admit of the conſtruction of a cage of 
maſonry, 
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maſonry, twelve feet in depth, by eight 
feet in length and five in breadth. One 
of the three piles of maſonry, which ſup- 
port the baſon, ſerves here, on one fide, 
as a wall for the jumelles or cheet- tim- 
bers, which are placed at the foundation 
of the cage, twelve feet deep in the 
ground, and from fifteen to ſixteen feet 
above the ſurface. Theſe are joined or 
Knit by the racines or baſe-timbers which 
croſs them, on which are placed wooden 
baſps or braces, which bind the cheek- 
timbers together, except the hindmoſt, 
to which the timbers ſerve as haſps. 
Next is erected the maſonry, in which the 
ends of the racines or foot-timbers are faſ- 
tened, as alſo the ends of the haſps, in 
order to hinder the jumelles or cheek- tim- 
bers from ſtarting or riſing. The ra- 
cines or baſe-timbers are to be placed 
contrarywiſe to the chantiers or timbers, 
which ſurround or croſs them at intervals 


of three feet, being dove-tailed into them 
with 
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with ſquare renforts. The void remaining 
between this maſonry, as has been ſaid, 
is not to be filled up, to prevent the ju- 
melles or cheek-timbers and the racines or 
foot-timbers from rotting ſo eaſily as they 
would otherwiſe do, and to leave room to 

go down and work there in caſe of need. 
The jumelles or cheek-timbers muſt be 
placed ſo as to occupy the middle of the 
baſon, and muſt be made inclining two 
inches outwards : the fronts and outſides 
of them muſt be planed ſmooth and 
ſquare ; the hinder part may be left in the 
rough, as may the tops. On a level 
with the underſides of the pieces de maye, 
is made a repos of two or three inches, to 
help to ſupport them. The tops of the 
Jumelles or cheek-timbers are joined or 
bound together with a chapeau or capping, 
on which is placed a ut, which is ſup— 
ported by a coyar, and in which reſides 
the whole power and reſiſtance of the 
preſs. . This coyar muſt be faſtened with 


keys 
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keys and mortiſes inſerted under the heads 
of the jumelles or cheek-timbers. 

In the center of the other ſide of the 
baſon, are placed on the ſouillar, between 
the ends of the chantiers, two fauſſes jumel- 
les or falſe cheek-timbers, ſomewhat more 
diſtant than the true jumelles, becauſe 
it is on this ſide that the zrees are mor- 
tiſed into the jumelles ſo as not to 
ſhrink back, and becauſe they ſpread 
wider as they approach the falſe ones : 
theſe are ſupported by four contrevents or 
braces, two in front, and two on the ſides, 
which brace and keep them firm ; theſe 
contrevents reſt on the ſouillar and on the 
„ Miatourcaux, and are mortiſed at the other 
o Wend into the falſe jumelles near the middle; 
e Ichey muſt be bored four foot from the 
baſe, to allow the moving keys, on which 
the trees are to reſt, to paſs through. 

The falſe jumelles or cheek-timbers muſt 
be tenanted below to receive the tears, 
which are in the nature of large headed 


pins, 
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pins, which traverſe the ſolar, and arc 
mortiſed to half their thickneſs, that they 
may enter the fenants, and be bound with 
keys, which paſs through the falſe 5. 
melles. The fauſſes jumelles are bound | 
together at top by a chapeau or capping, a 
and are ſupported by two contrevents ori a 
' braces on the ſame ſide. The contrevenii g 
or braces are placed on the patonreaus,fif p 
which meet in the ſeui//ar, into which they tc 
are dove-tailed, being reſted horizontall; 
on a ſmall piece of maſonry of the ſam 
dimenſions, which is funk in the ground 
There muſt alſo be on each ſide 
large contrevent or bracer, which mu 
run acroſs the Baſen, and bind befor 
and behind the falſe jumelles to the 7ruc ke) 
They are bound at the tops of the jug 
melles, and muſt have allowed them Eſpa 
Nope of a foot and an half, in the parſthe 
where they are mortiſed into the fait! 
cheek-beams. . ente 

There is likewiſe dug, on the ſide of t 
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ii the falſe jumelles, at the diſtance of 
i ten feet from the ba/ſon, a pit twelve 
hl feet deep and ten feet ſquare, to re- 
i- ceive the two Zeiſſons, which muſt be 
cM bound together at their lower extremities, 
and be ſeparated at the thick or upper ends, 
or and about two feet at the ſurface of the 
5 ground, to allow room for the ſcrew to 
i play between them. They mult be bound 
ey together at their lower ends by racines or 
I 4afe-beams, in the form of dove-tails, 
with renforts or haſps, as muſt the 
baſe beams with pins: at the upper 
ends, within fifteen inches of the extre- 
mities, they mult be faſtened together 
with amoiſes or mortiſes, moiſettes and 
keys, to prevent their ſhifting nearer to 
or farther from each other. The vacant 
ſpace of ground between the zeiſſons and 
the racines or baſe-beams muſt be filled 
with rammed earth. The mortiſes muſt 
enter ſeven or eight inches into the body 
e of the Zerſſons. - 
t 5 In 
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In the center of the amoiſes or mor- 
tiſes muſt be a hole to admit a ſcrew, 
which muſt paſs through it in a perpen- ll 
dicular direction, and which muſt alſo be 
rounded in this part, and alegte or mor- 
tiſed to one-third of its thickneſs. A foot 
lower than theſe amoiſes or mortiſes, muſt 
be a pallier placed en renfort, from top to 


— " "EY 3 FEY 


bottom in an oblique direction, for the : 
repos or reſt of the ſcrew. On this pallier f 
mult be an iron plate: the ſcrew muſt alſo | | 


have a pivot for its joument or play, 
The ſcrew muſt be twelve feet in length | 
by thirteen inches thick at top. The 14. 
reau or extremity of the ligne eliſſe or ſpiral 


line, muſt be ſmooth, and three inches and A 
an half in diameter, and muſt form a th 
w 


right angle. The /crew muſt paſs through 
the center of a wheel, which is to be placed pl 


three feet above the ſurface of the ground, 1h 
which /crew. in this part, muſt be 4 
ng 


ſquared and mortiſed an inch and a halt 
deep, in order for the placing and play of | P. 
4 | the inf 
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the wheel, The wheel muſt be bound 
with embranchements or ſpokes and courbes 

or fellies, into which are faſtened a num- 
ber of large cops or pins, fo as to allow 
five or ſix men to work it and apply the 
neceſſary force for that effect. 


two large trees, which muſt paſs between 


timbers. Theſe muſt be ſquared and mor- 
ticed at the thick end on the ſide which 
Joins to the cheek-timbers, in which muſt 
be made a mortice or notch to hinder 
them from working outwards. Behind 
muſt be placed the key which is to faſten 
them, and prevent their working in- 
wards, but ſo as to allow them room to 
play between the - cheek-beams, without 


ſhifting from the place allotted for them. 
Theſe trees muſt be laid carefully on their 
ic} bed, and be bound together with pins, to 
© prevent their parting. They muſt open 
inſenſibly wider and wider, as they extend 

a 1 towards 


Laſtly, under the han muſt be placed 


the true and the falſe jumelles or cbeeł- 
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towards the cheek-timbers, and muſt be 
ſufficiently diſtant from each other at the 
place where the /crew is, in order to al- 
low room for it. 

On the ends of theſe trees muſt be 
faſtened a nut with handſpikes through it, 
in order to raiſe or fall them, by turning 
them in the manner of a draw-bridge, on 
the keys. inſerted in the falſe cheek-timbers, 
as their center, when the trees are left 
at reſt, and on the /ac or bottom of the | 
preſs, which is over the baſon, when the 
preſſure is made. Before preſſing, theſe 
trees are raiſed by the help of the ſcrem, in 
order to lower them on the {ide where the 
cheek-timbers are, ſo as to force the wedges 

between the trees, and the coyar which is 

over the cheek-timbers. They are lowered 
with the ſame ſcrew on the ſide near the 
falſe cheek-timbers, after having placed on 
the Grapes the three poles, the planks and 
nan, and ſo with the help of the 
wheel, 
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tobeel, which turns the Gi: preſs the 
fac in a very forcible manner. 


The #rees muſt be two feet and an half 


in diameter, and if none are to be found 
of ſufficient thickneſs, we may join two 
together,on each ſide, and even three, if 
neceſſary. They are bound together with 
keys in different parts, as well on their bed, 


as on the faces, ſo as that all of them 


may have the ſame effect as if there were 
but two. Laſtly, at the end of the preſs 


next the cheek-timbers, is made a little 
ſuſpended theatre, in order to aſcend in, 


and ſo ſtrike the wedges. 


p Large Wine-preſs a Cage. 


This ſort of Wine-preſs is conſtructed | 


exactly like the other, except that in 
place of taiſſons, they make uſe of a cage. 
A large hole is dug in the ground twelve 
feet deep, and nine in diameter, In or- 


der to ſupport the earth, a wall of ma- 


21 ſonry 
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ſonfy is built all round it like a well, 
which muſt be ſeven feet in diameter, 
to afford room for a timber cage of a 
ſquare form, well made with uprights, 
corner-timbers, girders, braces, &c. With- 
in the cage is built a ſolid piece of ma- 
ſonry, which ought to weigh about three 
milliers. The center of the cage is joined 
to the ſcrew, ſo that they may be turned 
together, and the trees be made to reſt 
on the moyaux, in order to preſs the 
Grapes, Juſt as if a man were ſuſpended 


at one end of a pole, ſtrongly ſupported 


at the other, in order to preſs ſome body 
placed between both ends. 

About two or three feet . from the 
ground is placed the wheel, by the help 
of which, together with the weight of 
the cage, the ſcrew is lowered, which falls 
the trees. The cage muſt be about ten feet 
high, on a ſquare baſe, four feet nine 


inches each way. : 


Great care muſt be taken, in reſpect to 
pre ſſes 
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preſſes d taiſſons, not to make them too 
cloſe, leſt the trees ſhould break, and ſo 
demoliſh the whole, no mechanical force 
being more powerful than the ſcrew. We 
muſt not fail to make all the joints dove- 
| tailed and very exact; but above all, it is 
neceſſary that the ſcrew and nut be done 
in a workman-like manner. | 

Theſe large preſſes will make at one 
ſingle cuvee, ſac, or preſſing, from twenty 
to twenty-five caſks or hogſheads of 
Wine. They may be conſtruged one. 
fourth, and even a third ſmaller, when 
they will preſs no more than from four- 
teen to fifteen hogſheads. In this caſe 
we muſt diminiſh proportionably the di- 
menſions of the timbers and other pieces, 
which ſhall now be deſcribed, 


Names and Dimenſions of the pieces in 4 
large Wine-preſs.. 


The T rees are from thirty-two to thirty- 
| P 2 five 
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five feet in length, and ought to be from two 
feet and a half to three feet in diameter. 

The Jumelles or Cheek-timbers, twenty- 
eight feet long, by two feet diameter at 
the lower end, and from ſixteen to eigh- 
teen inches at the upper end. 

The Racines or Baſe-timbers, twelve feet 
long, and from twelve to thirteen inches 
thick; in theſe we muſt be ſure to make 
counter dove-tails, to join into thoſe of 
the cheek-timbers. The former are placed 
fifreen inches from the lower end of the 
cheek-timbers. Three muſt be made 
in the place where they riſe above ground: 
the latter muſt be on a level with the up- 
per part of the falſe chantiers or timbers. 

Oa the racines or baſe-timbers of the ju- 
melles or cheek- timbers, and on thoſe of the 
taiſſons are placed the braces or agraffes of 
wood, nine feet long, by nine and ten inches 
thick, in order to bind them together. 
The Chantiers are ſixteen feet long by 
fifteen to ſixteen inches ſquare, | 


The 
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The Souillar, eighteen feet by eighteen 

inches broad, and fifteen inches thick. 

The fauſſes Jumelles or falſe Cheek-beams, 

fourteen to fifteen feet long, by thirteen to 
fourteen inches broad and nine inches 
thick at the-lower end, and fix inches- 
thick at the upper: they muſt be dimi- 
niſhed or cnt down againſt the keys, on 
which the trees are to reſt. 

The Chapeau or capping of the fauſſes 
jumelles or falſe cheek-timbers, ſix feet by 
fourteen inches broad, and nine to ten 
thick. | 

The Keys of the Trees againſt where 
the Nut is, five feet and an half by eight 
inches thick againſt where the head is, 
but reduced to one half in the remaining 
part of its length, | 

The Claveites to faſten the keys, four- 
teen inches long by five broad, and at 
leaſt one inch thick, 

The two Contrevents or Braces of the 
falſe jumelles, eight feet or thereabouts, 

P 4 by 
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by four to five thick, and the breadth the 
ſame with that of the jumelles. 
The two remaining Contrevents or Bra- 
cers of the ſame falſe jumelles, nine feet, 
by ſeven to eight inches thick. 
The Patoureaux, ſix feet by eight or 
nine inches thick. 
The pieces de Maye which compoſe the 
baſon, twelve feet by nine to ten inches 
broad, and ſix thick. 

The large Contrevents or Bracers, put 
between the falſe jumelles, fix to ſeven 
Ro... 
The two Taiſſons, each fourteen feet by 
ſixteen inches thick at the head, and 
twelve inches at the foot. 
The Screw, fifteen inches diameter at 
bottom next the ſquare part, thirteen 
inches againſt the part of the ſcrew which 
forms the worm or ligne eliſſe, and twelve 
or thirteen feet in length. | 

The heel, ten feet in diameter with 


.embranchements or ſpokes four inches 
| thick, 
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thick, as alſo the circumference or courbe, 
from which proceed wooden pegs or cogs 
four or five inches long and one inch in 
diameter, to allow eight men to work 
round the circumference; : 
The Nut or Box, ſix feet long by two 
broad, and thirteen inches thick; it ought 
to be capped with iron. 
The Chapeau or capping of the jumelles, 
ſix feet long, by one foot thick, and the 
breadth the ſame as the tops of the Ju- 


melles. 
The Coyar placed on the nut between 


the two jumelles, ought to have the ſame: 


breadth with the jumelles, and from thir- 
teen to fourteen inches thick, 


The Amoiſes, which are to bind the. 


head of the jumelles, two inches higher. 
than the under part of the. coyar, one foot. 
broad by five inches thick. 


The Neyau. two foot in height by: 


twelve to fourteen inches thick; it 1s 
Rlaced between the coyar and chapeau or 


P5 capping; 
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capping ; through the jumelles and noyan 
is paſſed a key, which muſt be made very 
true, as the whole force of the preſs re- 
ſides in it. ä 

The Wedges two feet long, by nine to 
ten inches broad, and from ſix to ſeven 

thick, _ j 
The Cage in preſſes called 2 Cage, ten 
feet deep, and four feet nine inches ſquare, 
or every way. 

The Moyaux eight feet one half by 
five inches one way, and fix the other. 
All theſe pieces muſt be of oak, except 
the ſcrew, which muſt be of the hardeſt 
elm, and the nuts or boxes, which mult 
be of walnut-tree. We may alſo make 
the parts a little longer or a little ſhorter, 
according to the thickneſs of the timber 
we have to employ in making them. 


Wine-preſs called Etiquet. 


This fort of Wine-preſs called Etiquet, 
"18 


. 


— 
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is not near ſo expenſive as the others, but 
at the ſame time will not preſs out ſo 
large a quantity of Wine; it is however 
extremely ſerviceable, as moſt private 
perſons not having ſo plentiful Vintages, 
need not make above eight or ten pieces 
of Wine at each cave or preſſing. 

The conſtruction of the Eziquet is near- 
ly the ſame as that of other Wine-preſles ; 
we ſhall now explain wherein they differ. 

The Hollot made in the ground muſt 
be four feet deep, fourteen broad, and 
eighteen long, more or leſs, according, 
to the intended ſize of the preſs, Three 


dwarf walls are to be built in a direction 


at right angles to that of the preſs, which 
muſt take up the ſpace under the ſquare 


of the baſon; that in the middle muſt be 
three feet thick, and thoſe on the ſides. 
two and an half. In the middle of each, 


of the {ide walls muſt be left a ſquare hole 


of about twenty inches as a foundation, 


for the two jumelles or cheek-timbers,. one 
FE of 
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of which is to be placed on the middle 

part of one fide of the baſon, and the 

other on the center of the oppoſite fide, 
both being made with a ſlope or inclina- 
tion of one inch and an half towards the 
baſon : theſe muſt have three ſides ſquared 
and planed, from where they riſe above 
the chantiers; the remaining part muſt be 
left in the rough. In the fide next the 
baſon, is eut a mortiſe two feet and an 
half above the baſon, three feet broad, 
four inches deep, and two feet high 
aſcending towards the head. 

The falſe chantier is placed on the cen- 
ter wall, and on each of the other walls 
are placed two racines or baſe-timbers, 
which brace or knit the jumelles or cheek- 
timbers, and which are bound. to them 
with ſquare renforts and dove-tails : acroſs 
theſe racines or baſe-timbers and the falſe 
chantiers, are placed the four chantiers cut 
exactly as in other preſſes: thoſe in the 
center bind the jumelles or cheek-timbers, 

and 


11 
and are jointed with them, as are the ra-. 
cines, and they muſt project nine inches. 
beyond the racines, which are between the 


jumelles; the under faces of the chantiers 


muſt be cut an inch and an half againſt 


the racines, in order to bind the whole to- 


gether: upon the whole are placed the 
pieces de maye, which are driven cloſe to. 
each other, in the manner already mention- 
ed; the ba/on is on the ſame conſtruction 
with that in other Mine- preſſes. 

The nut or box muſt project ſeven or 
eight inches behind the hindmoſt part of 
the jumelles, and comprehend their whole 
thickneſs ; it is placed at the top of theſe, 
and is reſted. on h which paſs. through 
the jumelles with clavettes.; it ought to be 
ſecured behind the jumelles with a key; as 
alſo on the face with four iron bars, mak- 
ing a ſquare of one foot and an half, 
Pierced. at the four corners with Boulons 
and clavettes, at the diſtance of four 'or 
five inches from the tareau ; on the nut 

| are 
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are placed planks, which croſs it at right 
angles, ſo as to have their ends towards: 
the front of the preſs. On theſe planłs or 
boards are placed two chapeaus or caps, 
alſo of the ſame length with the nut, 
which bind the tops of the jumelles or 
_ ebeek-timbers under their head by an en- 
taile or mortice made at each end by the 
faces, which join together: the chapeaux 


and jumelles, muſt be bound together with 


keys ; there muſt in like manner be four 


contrevents or braces, which lay hold of the 
heads of the jumelles, and reach quite to 
the center of the length of the chapeaux or- 


cappings, with a renfort to each. 

Next is made a ſcrew of the ſame dia- 
meter with that of the other preſs, with 
a ſquare part below, on which is fixed a 
wheel, placed in an horizontal direction, 
well conſolidated with a ſcrew, and bound 
with curve pieces or fellies, and ſpokes or 
embranchemens one foot broad croſs-wiſe; 


the breadth of the pokes or embranche- 
mens, 


te 
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mens, ought to project three or four inches 


beyond the fellies or curve, in order to 
contain the cable which is to go round the 


wheel, | 
On the center of the wheel is placed a 


mouton or rammer, all the length of the 
ſpace between the two jumelles, and eight 
inches beyond, in order to conſtru& a 
kind of tenon which is to enter the mor- 
tice in the jumelles, as has been already 
mentioned; this mouton or rammer muſt 
be ſuſpended by an iron boulon, which 
muſt enter at the end of the ſcrew, to be 
kept faſt and ſuſpended with it, ſo as to 
let it ſwing ; in order to this, the end of 
the boulon, which is under the mouton, 
muſt have room to play by means of the 
clavette which confines it at the other 
end in the /crew, 

At the diſtance of ten or twelve feet 
from the preſs, is placed horizontally or 
perpendicularly, a wheel with an axis cloſe 


to it, which 1s to | play in wooden plum- 
arts 
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arts well fixed or faſtened ; to the wheet 
next the baſin, at one of the ſpokes or 
embranchemens, or to a pin driven into it 
for that purpoſe, is faſtened the æillet of 
a thick cable, two inches and an half in 
diameter; the whee/ may be turned one 
or two turns with the hand before the 
cable is faſtened to it; it ought to make 
- five or fix rounds on the wheel, and its 
other end be faſtened to that by the ſide 
of the preſs. - Seven or eight men may be 
put to turn and work it with all the force 

neceſſary for the operation of preſſing. 
It is of great importance to obſerve, 
that when no more than a turn and a. 
half of the cable remain round the wheel, 
which is over the baſon, if it be neceſſary. 
to give the /ac or ſtratum of Grapes any. 
more preſſing, the wheel. muſt have two 
or three turns more of the ca#/e put on it, 
to finiſh the preſſing ; without. this pre- 
caution. you would endanger breaking the 
lower wheel, and perhaps maim the preſ- 


ſers. 
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fers. When the ſac is cloſe enough, the 
perpendicular wheel is ſtopped for near 
half an hour, to give time for the Wine 
to run off: in preſſes on this conſtruction, 
it is only the mouton or rammer which 
preſſes and bears upon the moyaux, ſo that 
it ſupplies the place of the trees in other 
preſſes. There muſt be a man of experi- 
ence, by whom the reſt are to be govern- 
ed, to ſuperintend the preſſing, and to 
cut or ſhape the Marc in the manner re- 
quired, at each cut. 


Pieces peculiar to the Etiquet. 


The two Jumelles or cheek-timbers, ſix- 
teen feet by eighteen to twenty inches 
thick. 

The Nut or Box, from fifteen to ſix- 
teen feet, by three feet broad if poſſible. 
The Cbapeau or Capping, ſixteen feet, 
by thirteen to fourteen inches thick. 


The 
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The Contrevents or Bracers ſix feet, by 
ſix or ſeven inches thick. 
The Racines or Baſes twelve feet, by 
twelve to thirteen inches thick. 

The Screw from ſeven to eight feet 
long, by thirteen inches againſt the ligne 
eliſſe, and ſixteen inches below at the 
ſquare part; it ſhould be cut down or 
mortiſed in this place to the depth of two 
; inches, to admit the wheel. 
The Mouton or rammer, twelve feet and 
an half, ſeventeen to eighteen inches 
broad, and ten at the ends, from eight to 
ten inches broad in the middle, and from 
ſix to ſeven inches at the ends. 

The Center Wheel; nine feet in diame- 
ter, and ten or eleven inches thick. 

The Perpendicular Wheel, of the ſame 
diameter, and from five to ſix inches 
in every part. „ 

The Arbre-tour or Axle, ten 
feet, by eight inches in diameter, 


The 
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The Faux-chantier and Pieces de Mayr, 


of the ſame dimenſions as in other preſſes. 
The Chantiers eighteen feet, and of the 


ſame breadth and thickneſs As in * 


1 | 


The Meyaux, as in W riedſſes, 5 | 
is, ſeven to eight _ by five to div neben 


ſquare; i tf - 


Muller Wine-prſ, on « ptr confirufion,. 


and leſs P | 


The Totlowiig un don: com 


the former ſorts; as well-as:ſimpler, more 
commodious and much cheaper. In one 
of the angles of the cellar or ſtore- room, 
is formed an eguilateral triangle, each ſide 


of which is ten or twelve feet, more or 


leſs, over which is fixed into the walls a 


piece of oak or walnut-tree' two feet 
broad, and one and an half thick; in 
the middle of this is made a round bole, 


ſix inches in diameter, made in form of a 


77+ 
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nut or Box, into which is inſerted a ſcrew- 


column, made of the wood of the ſervice- 
tree, from ſeven to eight feet long, the 
ſquare part at the baſe being full one 
- foot and an half in the ſquare, each ſide 
of which has a hole quite through it, from 
four to five inches in diameter, into which 
is put a handſpike or bar, which a man 
puſhes, in order to lower the /crew- co- 
| dumn on a large table, in which are pretty 
deep grooves quite round it to keep in 
the Wine and make it run off, ſo as to 
fall into a geulbé: the table is loaded with 
Grapes to an equal depth; then the planks 
are put . upon it, and afferwards the 
timbers, among which that in the middle 
is much the largeſt, in order to ſerve as a 
ſtay or prop to the column, which preſſes 
the Marc of the Grapes confined under 
the triangle. 

This is the preſs commonly 1 in 
Provence, wood being ſcarce in that part 


of France. N 
EX PLA 


An 


EXPLANATION 


OF THE 


TERMS uſed in FR ANCE, 


In VINE-HUSBANDRY. 


 ACCOLER la Virme. Tying up 

the Vine to the props or ſticks: 

in ſome parts they tie them immediate- 

ly after pruning ; in others, they only 

tie ſuch ſhoots as have put forth after 
the Vines have bcen pruned. 

Anneau or Ring. Is a ſhoot laid in form 
of a ring, and which is paſſed under a 
Viae-ſtock, when it is turned into a 
layer. E 

Augelot. 
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Augelot. To plant the Vine a Vaugelot, is 
digging a hole in form of a trougb, 
into which are put the croiſettes, to be 
converted into Vines. | 

Baiſſer la Vigne. A term in the Auxer- 

-rois, ſignifying to tie the Vines to the 
ae 

Biner. Is giving the Vineyard its ſecond 

dreſſing, uſually done in June. 

Cartager or Quartager. Is giving the Vine- 
yard its fourth dreſſing; a term in the 
Orleannois. 

Cep. The trunk, or ſtock of the Vine, 
which throws out the ſhoots which are 
pruned yearly. 72 

Champlure. A froſt which has done ſome 
ſlight damage to the Vines. The cham- 
plure is dangerous to Vines. 

Chapon. A ſhoot of the ſame year, taken 

off in order for planting, and to which 
adheres ſome little of the wood of the 
foregoing pruning. | 

Charnier. A term in uſe in the Orlean- 

| 5 nois, 


Con 
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nois, of the ſame ſignification with 
echalas or Vine-prop. 


Chauſſer la Vigne, is to put new mold to 
the foot of the Vines. 


Chevelte, See Marcote. 

Chevelu. Signifies the ſmall fibrous roots; 
which grow to the ſhoots planted with 
that intention. 

Chevoli. A word in the Orleannois, of the 
ſame import with Marcote. 

Collet. Is that part of the Vine next to, 
and under the head, whence the term 
accoler. 


Coen. The new dots, which the ſtem 


8 puts forth after pruning. 

Conuder un cep de Vigne, Is bending it into 
I the form of an obtuſe angle, or 
N- elbow. This term is much uſed near 

Auxerre. 
ny Couler. Is applied to the flowers, which 
ich] as they open fall to the ground, ſo that 
the the cluſters degenerate into tendrils. 
Coulure. Is ſaid of the motion of the ſap, 
an- | which 
9 F 
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which being impeded ceaſes to a& on 
the flowers of the Vine, fo that they 
drop without forming any fruit. 

Curſon. Is a Vine-branch, lopped to four 
or five eyes at moſt. 

Curer en Pied. Is lopping all the uſeleſs 

wood, which the ignorance of the Vig- 
neron may have left on the Vines 
through a wrong or deficient ebour- 
geonnement or unbudding. 
Cuver. Is meant of the tradden Grapes, 
which are left with the muſt to ferment 
in the cuve, in order to give a colour 
and body to the Wine, 

Decbalaſſer. Taking up the ſticks which 
ſupport the Vines, after the Vintage, 
which 1s done about Paris and in ſome 
other parts, where they are Jaid up in 
bundles, to be ſet in the ground again 
in the Spring, when the Vines are ready 
for tying. In the Auxerreis and that 
neighbourhood, the Vine-ſticks : are ne- 


ver taken up. 
0 | Decharneler, 
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Decbarneler, the ſame with Aba. 
which ſee. 

Dechauſſer la Vigne. Is to make a ſmall 
hole at the foot of a Vine, in order to 
bare the root, which lies near the ſur- 


face, that dung may be put to it. 

Druge, Drugeon. A tender bud or ſhoot 
of the year, which ſhoots out from the 
Vine-branches, and makes the Grapes 
abort. : 6 Rus 

Ebourgeonner la Vigne, is to take off all the 
young ſhoots on the bottom of the 
ftem of the Vine, that the ſap may not 
be waſted by them. 

Ecbalas. A flick put in the ground at the 
foot of every Vine as a ſupport to it. 


Ecbalaſſer. Is ſticking the n en in 

the ground. 

Ecuyer. A falſe ſhoot which grows at the 
foot of a Vine, and which is to de lop- - 
ped as uſeleſs. 

Effeuiller la Vigne. Is taking away ſome 

2 leaves, 
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leaves, which ſhade the Grapes ; this is 
done in hot countries. 

Encouder. Is to bend a Vine and tie it to 
the prop, ſo as to make a coude or 
elbow. 4 

Entreplanter. Is planting the cbevelu in 
the room of ſuch plants as have mif- 

given. 
Eſuguer. To expreſs the juice of the 
Grapes in the preſs. 

Fermentation. Is the natural ebullition of 
the juice of the Grapes, which is heated 
by the action and reaction of the ſalts it 
contains. | 

Fermenter. See cuver. 

Foſſe. A hole dug for receiving Vines to 
be planted, or layers. 

Houe. A hoe. The tool of a Vigneron, 
which he uſes on many occaſions in 
labouring the Vineyard. It has a large 

flat piece of iron like that of a ſpade 
inverted, faſtened on a handle two feet 


and an half long. | 
5 Hauer. 
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Houer. To labour the Vineyard with a 
Hoe. EE | | | 
Larmes, the weeping or bleeding of the Vine. 
Is meant of the nutritive Juice, which 
diſtils drop by drop from the Vine- 
branches after pruning, when the ſap 

is in motion. 

Lier ou accoler la Vigne, Is tying the Vine 

to the ſticks. 

Marcote de Vi ige. Is a rooted branch 
planted in the nurſery for the purpoſe 
of recruiting the Vineyard. 

Marte. A kind of hoe, or pick-ax, uſed 

in dreſſing the Vineyard. 

Martinet. See Vrilles or 7 auen, which 
are the ſame thing. | 

Meigle. One of the tools of a Vigneron, 
conſiſting of a piece of iron, broad next 
to the handle, and terminating in a 
point. It is much uſed at Chablis. 

Membre. Is meant of the branches left 
ſtanding on the Vine when pruned. 
The Vignerons ſay, we muſt leave two 


Q 2 or 
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or three .members on this ſtock, mean- 
ing two or three branches. 

Moucheter la Vigne. To clear the Vine. 
Is pinching with the finger and thumb, 
or topping with a ſmall pruning-knife, 

the extremities of the young ſhoots, 
to ſtop their further progreſs. 

Neuer. Signifies the fall of the flowers, 

which are converted into fruit. 

Papillotter. The Vine is ſaid to papillotte 
when the bud, on opening, ſhews only 
two leaves diſpoſed like the wings of 
a Butterfly; this is an ill ſign, and 

ſhews the bud to have received damage. 

Parage, ou parer la Vigne. Is giving the 
dreſſing immediately ſucceeding the 

Vintage. 

Pas. The Vignerons in Auxerre ſay, 
planter au pas, or pace-planting, which 
is planting the Vines in holes dug one 
pace diſtant from each other, meaſured 
by the ſtep of the Vigneron. 


| Perche. Pole. Mettre la Vigne au perche. 
To 


„ 
To faſten the Vines to the poles acroſs 
the Vine-ſticks, as is practiſed in the 
Auxerrois. 

Pleyon. Large unthreſhed rye- ſtraw, uſed 
in tying the Vines to the ſticks, when 
they have put forth new wood. 

Pleurer. Weeping. Vide Larmes. 

Poulette, Is meant of a ſhoot or branch 
of the year, cut in order for planting. 
The poulettes ſometimes paſs among 
the chapons or croiſettes for Vine-plants ; 
but are of no value. 

Provigner. To provine or make layers. Is 
laying ſeveral branches in the ground, 
that they may take root, 


Rebiner. Is giving the Vineyard its third 


dreſſing. 
Rechauſſer la Vigne. Is replacing the 
| earth in a hole made at the foot of a 
Vine in order to apply dung to the 
roots. 
Recouler la Vigne. To plant in vacant 
ſpaces, where the Vines have miſgiven, 
Recours. 
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Recours. See Conrſon, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. 

Relever la Vigne. Is the ſecond tying to 
the ſticks of the young ſhoots, which 
have put forth ſince the former tying : 

they are relevtes, or tied with pleyon or 
unthreſhed rye-ſtraw. 

Rompre la Vigne. Is to labour the Vine- 
yard equally throughout, immediately 
after it is planted. 

Roſette. The Vine is ſaid to be ex roſette, 

all whote buds are blown or open- 

ed, and ſomething reſembling a ro/e. 

Rueller la Vigne. Is making a drill all 
along each ſpace between the rows, and 

is done with the flat of the hoe, by 
taking up the earth in the middle, and 
laying it againſt the foot of the 
Vines. 

Sautelle or Sauterelle, Is a Vine- branch 
laid in the ground that it may take 


root, and ſo that the part next the ſtem, 
which 
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which is out of the ground may form 


the dos de chat or cat*s back. 


Sombrer. Is giving the Vines their firſt 


Dreſſing. 

Souche de la Vigne. Is the flock or the part of 
the ſtem next the ground and the root. 

Tenon. See Vrilles, which is the ſame. 

Terrer la Vigne. To earth the Vines, Is 
carrying baſkets of earth, which is laid 
at the foot of ſuch Vines as are in a lan- 
guiſhing ſtate. 

Tourner. To turn. Spoken of Grapes 
which are beginning to ripen. 

Tuf, a kind of virgin mold below the 
reach of the plough or ſpade, unfit 
for vegetation till it has received the 
fertilizing effects of the froſts, ſun, air, 
and other meteors, as well as of dung- 
ing, digging, ploughing, Ce. 

Viette. A Vine-branch cut down to a 
foot and a half at moſt, when they de- 


fign to ſpread 1t along the rows. 


Vigneron, a Vine- dreſſer, or labourer, who 
agrees 


— — — —— — - 
- 
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agrees to do the buſineſs of drefſi ing, at 
ſo much an arpent. 
Vin de teinte. A Wine deep in colour, 
and in appearance black. It is uſed 
by Vintners in colouring their white 
Wine; with this they can either 
make it of a pale yellow or red, ac- 
cording to the quantity they put in. It 
is alſo uſed by the dyers in dying. 
V rilles, martinettes or fettons. Are ſmall 
fender ſcions or tendrils, which come 
from the branches, and which by their 
circumvolutions ſerve as hands with 
which the ſhoots wn hold and ſupport 
themſelves. 


